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JUNIUS  K.  HARCUM,  seamaii,  U.  S. 
Na\y  swung  his  arms  athwart- 
ship  when  he  walked,  instead  of 
fore-and-aft.  Some  people  aboard 
the  submarine  rescue  vessel,  U.S.S. 
"Canary,"  said  that  Harcum's 
clod-hopping  gait  came  from 
climbing  the  hills  of  home.  Others 
said  it  was  a  result  of  walking  the 
sloping  decks  of  the  sway-backed, 
thick-set  "Canary"  these  eighteen 
months  and  more.  Those  who  held 
to  the  rural  origin  seemed  to  have 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  on 
their  side,  for  Harcum's  whole 
physical  and  mental  assembly 
shouted   "hillbilly." 

Early  in  a  tropical  twilight, 
Junius  K.  Harcum  pointed  his 
thin  nose  aft  and  sauntered  toward 
his  anchored  vessel's  stern,  swing- 
ing his  arms  athwartship  as  best 
he  could,  considering  that  in  one 
knotty  hand  he  carried  a  good- 
sized  rod  and  reel.  Junius  wore 
only  faded,  dungaree  tiousers  and 
a  GI  undershirt.  Out  of  these 
garments  protruded  a  bare,  light- 
haired  head,  bare  feet,  and  bare, 
lean-muscled  arms.  Junius  wasn't 
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one  to  weigh  himself  down  with 
more  clothing  than  the  weather 
and  the  chief  master-at-arms  re- 
quired him  to  wear. 

On  his  way  to  the  ship's  low, 
broad  fantail,  Junius  met,  among 
others,  two  special  shipmates  of 
his — Clarence  P.  Lockett  and  Har- 
vey Snyder.  To  Harvey  Snyder, 
Junius  mumbled  "Evenin'"  as  he 
passed.  To  Lockett,  he  said  not 
a  word.  Junius  K.  Harcum,  never 
an  exuberant  young  man,  was 
more  long-in-the-face  than  usual 
these  days.  The  trouble  was  that 
he  had  decided  that  life  was 
hardly  worth  living  unless  he  be- 
came a  deep-sea  diver  like  some 
two  dozen  others  of  the  "Canary's" 
crew.  Meanwhile,  he  was — obvi- 
ously and  inescapably — a  mess 
cook.  Chief  Gunner  MacDougal, 
the  diving  officer,  had  made  it  clear 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  qualify 
any  more  divers  until  he  needed 
them;  and  with  not  many  peojole 
leaving  the  Navy  these  days,  he 
couldn't  even  guess  when  he 
would  need  them.  Seaman  Har- 
cum could  see  nothing  before  him 
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for  a  long  time  to  come  except 
waiting  on  tables,  washing  dishes, 
peeling  potatoes,  and  cleaning  up 
the  messhall. 

And  he  just  had  to  become 
a  diver — for  economic  reasons, 
partly;  for  personal  reasons, 
mostly.  He  had  to  be  a  deep-sea 
diver  for  the  same  reason  some 
men  have  to  be  bronco  busters,  or 
welter-weight  fighters,  or  medical 
doctors:  because  that  was  the  job 
he  was  born  to  fill. 

While  Junius  had  waited 
through  the  months  and  had  wor- 
ried and  schemed  to  get  inside 
a  diving  suit,  there  had  been 
things,  as  there  were  this  eve- 
ning, that  could  relieve  the  black- 
ness a  little.  For  example,  if  he 
hurried  at  his  work,  and  if  he 
could  get  the  other  mess  cooks  to 
hurry,  he  could  sometimes  get  aft 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  midafter- 
noon  to  help  tend  the  divers.  That 
was  interesting,  and  helpful,  and 
educational. 

And  there  was  good  fishing  in 
these  waters  when  the  ship  an- 
chored away  from  the  submarine 


"I  heard  they  put  us  through  this  in- 
filtration course  when  it's  muddy  so's  we 
won't  have  to  crawl  on  the  hard  old 
ground." 
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base,  as  it  did  when  the  divers 
were  working.  Sometimes  in  the 
afternoon  and  sometimes  at  eve- 
ning time,  Junius  was  able  to  get 
some  fishing  done. 

And  Junius  knew  songs  to  sing 
— high,  haunting  songs  of  the  hill- 
country,  full  of  sadness  and  la- 
ments for  unrequited  love. 

These  three  occupations — diver 
tending,  fishing,  and  singing — 
brought  a  measure  of  happiness 
to  Harcum's  off-duty  hours.  They 
helped  him  forget  he  was  far  away 
from  squirrel  guns  and  coon  dogs 
and  the  heart-lifting  hoe-downs 
of  Saturday  night.  Especially,  he 
liked  to  sing.  He  would  back  up 
into  the  forepeak  of  the  bulwark 
in  the  evening  after  the  supper 
dishes  were  done.  He'd  have  his 
five-string  banjo  resting  on  his 
belt  buckle,  and  his  pants  rolled 
high.  His  thin,  light-colored  hair 
would  lift  and  fall  in  the  evening 
breeze,  one  bare  foot  would  whap 
on  the  deck  planking,  and  Junius 
would  make  that  banjo  talk.  And 
he  would  sing. 

Usually  a  lot  of  the  fellows 
would  gather  around  and  listen 
in.  They'd  pay  good  attention  too, 
except  for  Clarence  P.  Lockett, 
gunner's  mate  second-class.  Loc- 
kett liked  to  get  some  fairly  loud 
talking  done  when  Junius  was 
singing,  and  he  would  make  fun 
of  the  singing  when  Junius  was 
through. 

Afterwards,  when  the  others 
went  aft  to  see  the  open-air  movie, 
Junius  would  get  out  his  fishing 
gear  and  see  what  was  biting. 
That  was  when  he  did  his  heaviest 
thinking. 

He  thought  about  his  coon  dogs 
and  his  squirrel  gun  back  home. 


He  thought  about  Ma  and  Pa,  and 
the  other  folks,  and  the  old  slab- 
wood  house.  He  thought  about  the 
U.S.S.  "Canary"  and  the  divers, 
and  how  the  divers  practiced  and 
practiced  their  underwater  work 
so  they  would  be  all  ready  in  case 
a  submarine  ever  went  down  and 
couldn't  get  up  again — like  the 
"Squalus"  did  that  time,  and  the 
others  before  her.  He  thought  how 
it  must  be  wonderful  to  go  down 
there  and  see  all  the  things  under- 
water: the  fish,  the  plants,  and  the 
coral  formations  that  look — ^he 
had  heard — like  bushes,  trees,  and 
giant  cactuses.  He  thought  how 
the  extra  pay  that  divers  get 
would  enable  him  to  help  Pa,  more 
than  he  had  been  helping,  in  pay- 
ing for  the  farm.  And  how  Pa  did 
want  to  get  that  farm  paid  for! 

Sometimes,  with  an  upsurge  of 
anger,  Junius  thought  about  Clar- 
ence P.  Lockett,  pain-in-the-neck 
first-class.  He  thought  about  the 
time  in  Cartegena  when  he,  Jun- 
ius, had  a  Colombian  peachorina 
chortling  with  shiny-eyed  glee  at 
his  banjo  playing,  and  Lockett 
won  her  away  with  a  smooth  line 
in  Spanish  and  a  smooth  tango. 
He  thought  about  the  time  in  New 
Orleans  when  Lockett  was  hand- 
ing that  fast  line  (in  English)  to 
a  Tennessee  gal  just  down  from 
the  hills,  and  he,  Junius,  won  her 
away  with  banjo  playing  and  a 
corn-pone  song.  Lockett  was  so 
mad  that  time  that  he  was  hardly 
able  to  see  his  way  back  to  the 
ship,  and  he  didn't  go  ashore  again 
the  whole  week  the  ship  was 
there!  But  such  things  were  seri- 
ous when  a  guy  didn't  meet  any 
more  really  attractive  young 
ladies  than  the  members  of  the 
"Canary"    crew    did.    And    such 


things  didn't  make  for  added  mu- 
tual good  will  between  two  men 
as  naturally  incompatible  as  Jun- 
ius and  Clarence  P.  Lockett. 

Junius  thought  of  how  it  was 
said  that  Lockett  was  a  gold- 
bricker  when  out  of  sight  under 
water.  He  wouldn't  be  like  that, 
himself — he  would  be  a  hard- 
working diver  and  really  worth 
his  pay.  He  thought  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  Lockett,  or  some  of 
the  others — but  especially  Lockett 
— would  decide  to  quit  diving,  as, 
of  course,  the  divei^  could  at  any 
time. 

Occasionally  in  his  singing  and 
often  in  his  fishing,  Junius  was 
joined  by  Harvey  Snyder,  metal- 
smith  third-class.  Harvey  was  a 
kinsman  of  Junius — a  kinsman  at 
heart  and  in  thought,  if  not  in 
blood  and  background.  He  was  a 
city -born  youth  who  had  learned 
the  hillbilly  state  of  mind  through 
courtesy  of  Junius  K.  Harcum  and 
had  found  it  good. 

Arriving  at  his  destination  be- 
side the  fantail  bulwark  on  this 
balmy  evening,  Junius  baited  his 
hook  with  a  piece  of  pork  rind  he 
had  bummed  from  the  cook.  He 
dropped  his  sinker  into  the  dark- 
ening sea  and  released  the  brake 
on  the  big,  heavy,  deep-sea  reel 
so  that  the  bait  would  drop  on 
down.  That  reel,  and  the  rod  that 
went  with  it,  and  the  line,  hooks, 
sinkers,  and  lures,  were  the  sum- 
total  of  Junius'  extravagances — 
and  well  worth  the  money,  he 
thought.  They  were  the  most  valu- 
able and  best-loved  things  he  had 
— except  his  banjo,  and  he  hadn't 
bought  that.  Grandpap  had  given 
him  the  banjo  on  Junius'  last 
night  at  home  before  he  joined 
the  Navy.  Grandpap  had  simply 
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handed  it  to  him,  trying  not  to 
be  dramatic,  saying  only,  "Take 
good  care  of  it,  boy.  Never  forget 
how  to  play  it,  and  never  forget 
the  old  songs." 

Junius  felt  the  sinker  hit  the 
bottom  of  the  bay.  He  set  the 
brake  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  one  of 
the  small,  lush  islands  that  dot 
that  part  of  the  Bay  of  Panama. 
Junius  kind  of  wished  he  were 
picking  out  a  tune  right  then,  in- 
stead of  fishing.  But  he  would  do 
that  later. 

Harvey  Snyder  returned,  carry- 
ing his  own  fishing  tackle.  He  laid 
it  in  the  waterway,  then  bent  his 
big,  heavy  body  at  the  waist  and 
leaned  his  elbows  on  the  bulwark 
beside  Junius. 

"I  hear  they're  going  to  have  a 
smoker  at  the  sub  base  when  we 
get  in,"  he  said.  Snyder's  dungaree 
sleeves  were  rolled  high  on  thick, 
red  freckled  arms.  His  hair  was 
like  a  burning  bush,  unsmothered 
by  any  headgear. 

Junius  K.  Harcum  pondered 
that  revelation  a  moment. 

"We  had  a  smoker  once  at  the 
training  station,"  he  said.  "We  had 
some  boxing  matches  and  a  song- 
and-dance  act.  One  fella  did  a 
buck  and  wing.  He  was  good." 

"I  hear  they  want  volunteers 
from  the  'Canary'  to  box  or  put 
on  acts  at  the  smoker,"  Snyder  told 
him.  "Hey,  you  got  a  bite  there?" 

"Somethin's  workin'  on  it,  but 
ha'n't  took  a  holt." 

"I  was  thinking,"  Snyder  con- 
tinued. "Why  don't  you  get  up  and 
put  on  a  number  or  two?  I  don't 
know  a  person,  on  the  radio  or  off, 
who  can  hold  a  candle  to  your 
backwoods  singin' — Hey,  you  are 
getting  a  bite!" 

"Still  ha'n't  took  a  holt."  Junius 
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wound  up  two  inches  of  slack  in 
his  line  and  resettled  his  elbows 
on  the  bulwark.  "It'll  be  an  awful  (^ 
big  crowd,"  he  went  on.  "I  don't 
mind  singin'  for  a  few  people  at  ! 
a  time,  but  I  never  sang   for  a  | 
big  crowd  before." 

"Lockett's  going  to  do  some- 
thing. He's  going  to  do  impersona- 
tions. He's  going  to  imitate  peo- 
ple." 

"That  ought  to  be  good,"  Jun- 
ius mumbled  under  his  breath. 
Minutes  went  by  while  Junius' 
rod  continued  to  vibrate  with  the 
activities  of  the  creature  below. 
"About  that  singin'  at  the  smoker," 
he  continued  at  last.  "Why  don't 
you  join  up  with  me  on  it?" 

"Can't,"  said  Snyder.  "Don't 
know  enough  songs." 

"We  can  sing  the  ones  you  do 
know,"  Junius  told  him.  "And  the 
ones  you  don't  know,  I'll  sing 
m'self."  He  flung  his  thin  torso 
backward,  yanking  upward  on  his 
tackle.  "There,  she  took  a  holt!"  he 
cried.  Soon  he  reeled  in  a  ten- 
pound  grouper,  a  lovely  goldfish- 
like husky  that  made  his  rod  bend 
right  smart.  "I'll  see  if  I  can  get 
the  cook  to  bake  this  for  you  and 
me  for  dinner  tomorrow,"  he  said. 
"Then,  let's  go  practice  for  the 
smoker." 

The  big  high-roofed  gymnasium 
on  the  submarine  base  was  jam- 
packed  on  the  night  of  the 
smoker.  A  boxing  ring  had  been 
set  up  in  the  center  of  the  basket- 
ball court.  Chairs  had  been  placed 
all  around  it,  covering  the  floor 
clear  back  to  the  walls.  Up  close 
sat  the  skipper  of  the  base,  the 
skippers  of  some  of  the  sub- 
marines, and  the  skipper  of  the 
"Canary."  Some  of  the  officers  had 


their  wives  and  children  with 
them.  Just  behind  them  were  the 
chief  petty  officers  with  their 
wives  and  young'uns;  and  behind 
them,  all  the  sailors  from  the  base, 
from  the  subs,  and  some  of  the 
small  craft. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  short, 
fast,  boxing  matches,  and  after 
that  the  other  entertainment  be- 
gan. Two  sailors,  one  of  them 
dressed  up  like  a  girl,  put  on  a 
comic  adagio  dance.  Then  four 
men  from  the  base,  with  big,  black, 
paper  moustaches  stuck  under 
their  noses,  sang  songs  barber- 
shop-quartet style.  Next,  accord- 
ing to  the  program,  it  was  time  for 
Harcum  and  Snyder  and  their  hill- 
country  ballads. 

Junius  felt  his  knees  shaking  in- 
side his  faded,  high-rolled  dunga- 
rees as  he  stepped  before  the 
microphone  in  the  center  of  the 
boxing  ring.  Snyder's  wide  red- 
freckled  face  looked  a  little  pale 
too,  Junius  thought.  But  the  old 


five-stringer  had  never  sounded 
better,  and  by  the  time  Harcum 
and  Snyder  got  to  the  second 
chorus  of  then-  first  number,  things 
were  going  good. 
And  it  was — 

I  am  a  man  whose  heart  is  broke, 

oo-hooo. 
I  am  a  man  whose  heart  is  broke, 

oo-hooo,  oo-hooo. 
I  am  a  man  whose  heart  is  broke; 
I've  seen  all  my  dreams  go  up  in 

smoke — 

I  am  a  man  whose  heart  is  broke, 

oo-hooo,  oo-hooo. 

The  old  banjo  rang  true  as  a  bell. 
Snyder  came  in  nice  with  his  bari- 
tone along  with  Harcum's  high, 
clear  tenor.  Junius  rolled  the  old, 
old  lines  off  his  tongue  like  pine 
cones  rolling  off  a  shake-shinglecl 
roof.  When  the  first  song  was  o\  er, 
almost  everybody  in  the  building 
cheered,  whistled,  and  clapped. 
The  skipper  and  the  di\  ing  officer 
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off  the  "Canary"  smiled  and 
clapped  their  hands  along  with 
the  rest. 

Junius  Harcum  stepped  up 
closer  to  the  microphone  when  the 
noise  died  down.  "Now,"  he  said, 
"I'm  goin'  to  sing  one  from  away 
back.  My  partner,  Harvey,  here, 
doesn't  know  this  one,  so  I'll  have 
to  sing  it  m'self.  It's  called  'The 
Great  Striped  Bird.' " 

So  it  was — 

O,  sing  tonight  of  the  great  striped 

bird. 

Oh,  sing  tonight,  my  children! 

She's  comin'  soon,  oh  most  soon, 

ha'n't  you  heard? 

So  sing  tonight,  my  children. 

To  hear  this  verse  and  all  the 
other  verses  as  the  sub  base 
smoker  audience  heard  them,  one 
would  have  to  see  Junius  Harcum 
standing  bareheaded  under  the 
strong  lights  of  the  boxing  ring 
and  see  him  playing  his  five- 
string  banjo.  One  would  have  to 
hear  the  ancient  lines,  full  of 
vague,  fearsome  forebodings,  and 
hear  them  sung  as  only  a  hillman 
can  sing  them.  Then  he  would  see 
in  his  mind's  eye  a  lonely  back- 
woods settlement  huddled  under 
the  lash  of  a  night  storm  in  wintei . 
He  would  see  among  the  wind- 
torn  clouds  a  fleeting  apparition. 


half  flesh  and  half  spirit,  that  few 
men,  if  any,  have  ever  laid  eyes 
upon — the  Great  Striped  Bird. 
And  having  seen  it,  he  would 
know  why  men  who  heard  of  it 
in  the  southern  Appalachians  long  t 
ago  made  up  a  song  about  it,  a  < 
melancholy  song  that  their  de- 
scendants still  sing. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment 
after  Junius  finished.  Then  there 
was  applause,  but  no  whistling  or 
cheering.  This  hadn't  been  the 
kind  of  singing  for  whistling  and 
cheering.  But  the  good  honest 
clapping  lasted  a  long  time.  Then 
the  M.C.  stepped  up  and  an- 
nounced the  next  act — a  sleight 
of  hand  performance. 

A  sailor  dressed  in  evening 
clothes  and  a  stovepipe  hat  came 
into  the  ring  as  Junius  and  Har- 
vey left.  He  pulled  rabbits  out  of 
his  pockets  and  made  things 
disappear.  He  was  roundly  ap- 
plauded. Next,  Lockett  came  on 
— Clarence  P.  Lockett,  wearing 
his  tailor-made  whites.  He  bowed 
in  a  suave,  lazy  manner  at  the 
splatter  of  applause  that  greeted  j 
him  from  the  section  where  the 
"Canary"  crew  was  sitting.  Im- 
mediately afterw^ard,  he  rumpled 
his  blondish  hair  and  went  into 
an  imitation  of  Jimmy  Durante 
singing  "Inka-Dinka-Doo." 

The  applause  was  hearty,  and 


"Egbert.  ...  I  won't  have  you  chasing  that  poor  little  fish!'' 


Lockett  smiled  to  right  and  left, 
combing  his  hair  back  into  a 
smooth  pompadour  as  he  smiled. 
He  put  away  his  comb  and  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a  pair  of  sun 
glasses  and  a  long  corncob  pipe. 

"Next,"  he  said,  "I  shall  give 
you  one  general's  farewell  ad- 
dress to  Congress."  And  he  did 
so.  It  was  good  too,  Junius  had 
to  admit,  unless  a  person  hap- 
pened to  feel  a  little  bit  reverent 
about  the  original.  After  it  was 
over,  the  cheers  and  the  whis- 
tling were  deafening.  But  Lieu- 
tenant Williams  and  some  of  the 
others  of  the  thoughtful  type 
frowned  a  little  and  didn't  even 
clap  their  hands. 

The  M.C.  looked  at  Lockett  to 
see  if  he  was  ready  to  quit.  But 
Lockett   wasn't. 

"Here  is  one  I'm  just  going  to 
— pull  out  of  my  hat,"  he  said. 
Everybody  laughed,  remembering 
the  magician.  Tm  going  to  be, 
for  a  few  moments,  Junius  K. 
Harcum  singing,  'The  Great 
Striped  Bird.' " 

People  all  over  the  auditorium 
began  to  laugh  right  away,  just 
thinking  about  it.  Someone 
reached  through  the  ropes  and 
handed  Lockett  a  homemade 
travestry  of  a  banjo — a  crude  de- 
vice consisting  mainly  of  a  rusty 
pie  tin,  a  length  of  broomstick, 
and  several  thick  wires  strung 
loosely  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Lockett  cradled  the  contraption 
against  his  jumper  front,  threw 
back  his  head  and  dangled  his 
fingers  across  the  rattling  sti'ings. 
His  foot  began  a  noisy  beat  of 
time,  and  Lockett  filled  the  build- 
ing with  a  high  nasal  caterwaul- 
ing. "Ow-oo  si-eeng  tew-night, 
mah  chee-ildern!"  It  was  a  bur- 


lesque, a  gawping  mockery  of  the 
venerable  song  that  had  just  been 
sung  so  well. 

Some  people  laughed  uproari- 
ously all  the  way  through,  not 
thinking  of  Junius  at  all.  Others 
chuckled  in  an  embarrassed  man- 
ner; some  didn't  even  smile.  All 
over  the  place,  heads  turned  as 
people  looked  to  see  how  Junius 
was  taking  it. 

Junius  was  taking  it  all  right,  as 
far  as  anyone  could  tell.  But  in- 
side he  was  steaming  like  a  hog- 
scalding  barrel  in  midwinter.  The 
thing  that  people  would  remem- 
ber, he  knew,  would  be  Lockett's 
singing — not  his  own  and  Sny- 
der's. The  way  people  would  re- 
member "The  Great  Striped  Bird" 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  the 
way  they  would  remember  him, 
Junius  Harcum,  would  be  worse. 
Who  in  the  world  would  ever  en- 
trust an  important  and  dangerous 
job  like  deep-sea  diving  to  a  per- 
son as  badly  tetched  as  Lockett 
made  him  out  to  be? 

But  Junius'  narrow,  sad  face 
was  no  sadder  and  no  less  sad 
than  usual.  His  short  lower  jaw 
mo\  ed  casually  as  it  masticated 
a  wad  of  chewing  gum.  His  hands 
lay  limp  and  long  across  his 
thighs.  It  was  Harvey  Snyder  who 
looked  to  be  furious.  His  red 
freckles  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
new  flaming  redness  of  his  entire 
face.  His  big  red-haired  hands  had 
become  pulsating  fists  at  his  sides. 

"He  shouldn't  'a  done  it,  Har- 
cum," Harvey  growled.  "It  was  a 
dirt}^  thing  to  do.  He  pretended 
he  just  thought  of  it  this  evening, 
but  he'd  planned  it  for  a  long  time. 
Else  he  wouldn't  'a  had  that — that 
pile  of  junk  fixed  up  to  use  for 
a  banjo.  And  he  wouldn't  'a  known 
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so  many  verses  of  'The  Great 
Stiiped  Bird.' " 

Junius  nodded  without  break- 
ing the  rhythm   of  his   chewing. 

Lockett  finished  his  act  and 
came  down  from  the  ring.  He  took 
a  seat  a  couple  of  rows  ahead  of 
Junius  and  Harvey. 

"Let  me  at  him/'  the  redheaded 
Harvey  growled.  'Til  take  him 
apart!" 

"Nah,"  Junius  drawled  softly. 
"Not  just  now,  anyway."  He  ex- 
tended a  long  thin  arm  forward 
and  tapped  Lockett  on  the  shoul- 
der. The  gunner  turned  with  his 
nearest  eyebrow  raised  in  an  atti- 
tude of  pained  questioning.  "I  just 
wanted  to  ask  you,"  Junius  said, 
"what  it  would  take  to  make  you 
lose  your  nerve." 

"My  diving  nerve  or  my  enter- 
tainment nerve?"  Lockett's  voice 
was  cold  and  mincing. 


Junius  chewed  for  a  moment, 
thinking.  Then,  "Both,"  he  said. 

"I  should  think,"  Lockett  told 
him,  "that  your  great  striped  bird 
would  do  the  job  about  as  well 
as  anything  that  could  be  men- 
tioned, if  I  should  ever  see  it." 
He  turned  around,  exhibiting 
great  interest  in  the  act  then  in 
progress  in  the  boxing  ring. 

A  little  later,  when  a  quiet  mo- 
ment came,  Lockett  turned  and 
asked,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  where 
does  this  great  striped  bird  roost 
during  the  long  periods  of  time 
when  nobody  sees  it?" 

"Underwater,"  said  Junius,  and 
he  surprised  himself  with  the 
threatening  promptness  of  his 
answer.  "Underwater,  like  you 
do." 

( Continued  next  month ) 


Inventors  Quiz 

ENOLA  CHAMBERLIN 

On  a  lesson  on  inventors  and  inventions  this  student  got  things 
mixed  up.  Can  you  straighten  him  out  as  to  who  invented  what? 


Inventor 

1.  Bunsen 

2.  Whitney 

3.  DeLaval 

4.  Edison 

5.  Galileo 

6.  Fulton 

7.  Morse 

8.  Marconi 

9.  Bell 
10.  Watt 
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Invention 

a.  Steam  engine 

b.  Telephone 

c.  Telegraph 

d.  Gas  burner 

e.  Cream  separator 

f.  Cotton  Gin 

g.  Incandescent  light 
h.  Pendulum 

i.  Steamboat 
j.  Wireless  telegraph 
(Answers  on  page  13) 


A  Gl  CONTRIBUTION— 


^ncC^^ 


^t^frn^ 


/Tt  La  Guardia  Airport  in  New 
York  a  plane  comes  slowly  to  rest 
and  discharges  a  full  cargo  of 
furniture.  At  Love  Field  in  Dallas 
a  herd  of  cattle  lumbers  clumsily 
up  a  ramp  and  into  the  bowels  of 
an  airfreighter  destined  for  Cen- 
tral America.  At  the  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  a  cargo  plane  un- 
loads a  large  variety  of  freight, 
including  television  receivers, 
crated  dogs,  an  imported  automo- 
bile, several  racks  of  dresses, 
fresh-cut  flowers,  and  boxed 
shrimp.  At  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  armed  guards  are 
rushed  to  the  runway  as  a  weath- 
er-beaten transport,  its  pay  load 
composed  of  gold  bullion,  makes 
its  gradual  descent. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases 
culled  from  news  dispatches  or 
human  interest  stories.  They  rep- 
resent normal  operations  taking 
place  not  only  at  all  of  the  city 
airports  of  the  United  States,  but 
all  around  the  world.  Air  freight 
is  still  new  enough  to  attract  more 
than  average  attention;  but  in 
spite  of  its  youth  it  has  won  ac- 
ceptance as  civilization's  newest 
and  speediest  method  of  trans- 
porting hea\y  shipments,  and  it 
is  well  on  the  w^ay  to  becoming 
a  giant  industry. 


There  ha\'e  been  numerous  at- 
tempts to  disguise  the  fact,  but 
the  plain  and  unvarnished  truth 
is  that  air  freight  would  not  be 
anywhere  near  what  it  is  today  if 
it  were  not  for  the  GL  It  was  the 
returning  war  veteran  who  ignited 
the  spark  that  blazed  into  a  new 
and  virile  industiy.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  established  airlines  of 
the  United  States  looked  askance 
at  the  feeble  attempts  of  inexperi- 
enced veterans  to  break  into  the 
airline  business;  but  when  it  was 
discovered  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  youngsters'  activities  were 
anything  but  feeble,  the  big  air 
carriers  made  a  sudden  and  con- 
certed rush  to  jump  onto  the  fast- 
rolling  bandwagon. 

One  with  a  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  commercial  avia- 
tion history  might  ask: 

"Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the 
European  airlines  carried  cargo  as 
early  as  the  Twenties?  Is  it  not 
tiTie  that  Pan  American  World 
Airways  carried  cargo  in  the  early 
Thirties?  Is  it  not  true  that  an 
airline  company  in  Latin  Amarica 
was  hauling  freight  two  decades 
ago?  Then  why  do  you  credit  the 
veteran  of  World  War  II  with  giv- 
ing us  an  air  freight  industry? 
After  all,  the  war  ended  in  1945." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  property 
was  being  flown  long  before  Hit- 
ler set  off  the  powder  keg  that 
plunged  the  entire  world  into 
mortal  agony,  but  there  was  no 
such  phase  of  industry.  None  of 
the  airlines  solicited  freight  for 
carriage.  There  wasn't  an  air- 
freighter in  existence.  What  mea- 
ger cargo  was  being  flown  at  that 
time  was  stowed  in  the  baggage 
and  mail  compartments  of  pas- 
senger transports.  Understand- 
ably, the  size  of  such  shipments 
was  limited  to  parcels,  and  the 
rates  for  their  delivery  were  ex- 
orbitant. 

The  greatest  argument  against 
those  who  claim  that  the  GI's  did 
not  found  the  air  freight  industry 
but  inherited  it  from  the  major 
airlines,  is  that  the  latter  had  had 
many  years  during  which  to  de- 
velop it  to  its  real  potentialities 
but  elected  to  go  after  the  pas- 
senger business  instead.  This  gave 
the  GI's  their  opening  wedge. 


mWi^^^  ^  ^^srs', 


It  was  natural  that  wartime 
members  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  Naval  Air  Trans- 
port Service  (now  combined  to 
form  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service )  should  gravitate  toward 
flying  freight  for  a  living  after  the  ^ 
war.  The  reasons  were  threefold.  ^ 
Most  of  them  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  flying  or  ground  serv- 
icing or  freight  stowing  prior  to 
the  war.  They  learned  new  trades 
and  discovered  they  loved  what 
they  were  doing. 

The  exigencies  of  war  took 
these  youths  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  took  with  them,  by 
virtue  of  the  C-46,  C-47,  and  C- 
54,  thousands  of  tons  of  materiel 
— heavy,  bulky  freight  that  previ- 
ously was  unheard-of  in  a  plane. 
If  such  big,  weighty  units  could 
be  air-borne  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  military  advantage,  then 
why  couldn't  the  same  be  done  in 
order  to  gain  an  economic  advan- 
tage? The  germ  of  this  idea  bur- 
rowed deep  into  the  minds  of 
literally  thousands  of  flying  and 
ground    personnel. 

Breaking  into  the  commercial 
air  freight  business  required,  of 
course,  the  availability  of  at  least 
one  cargo  plane.  At  this  point 
Uncle  Sam  proved  to  be  "the 
Good  Samaritan."  Surplus  air- 
craft, costing  fabulous  sums,  were 
placed  on  the  block  at  a  fraction 
of  their  original  cost.  This  en- 
abled the  eager  veterans  to  col- 
lect excellent  airfreighters— many 
of  them  bought  with  GI  loans — 
and  suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  brand  new  industry 
just  getting  into  its  swaddling 
clothes. 

But  purchasing  a  plane  in- 
volved only  one  step  in  the  open- 


ing  of  an  air  freight  line.  Obvious- 
ly there  was  the  necessity  of 
establishing  economic  rates  and 
interesting  prospective  shippers 
in  using  this  new  t>^pe  of  service. 
Not  only  was  it  important  to  find 
a  shipper,  say  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  but  a  San  Francisco 
shipper  with  freight  destined  for 
New  York  also  had  to  be  located. 
Flying  a  full  load  from  East  to 
West  and  returning  empty  after 
deliveiy  of  the  cargo  can  make 
money  for  no  one. 

Unfortunately  there  were  more 
veterans  who  had  a  great  love  for 
flying  than  those  equipped  with 
plain  good  business  sense.  It  is 
amazing  to  relate  how  many  there 
were  who  naively  believed  that 
all  one  had  to  do  to  go  into  busi- 
ness was  to  purchase  a  plane.  Dis- 
illusionment came  soon  afterward. 
However,  there  were  others  whose 
rosy  dreams  were  matched  by 
levelheadedness,   know-how,   and 


enterprise.  First  let's  take  the  case 
of  young  Earl  Slick. 

Slick,  then  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  had  had  three-and-a- 
half  years'  experience  as  a  pilot 
in  the  ATC.  The  son  of  the  late 
Tom  Slick,  well-known  Texas  oil 
magnate.  Earl  already  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  make  a  career  of 
flying  freight  after  the  war.  But  he 
didn't  mean  to  enter  this  business 
without  knowing  what  sort  of 
future  was  in  the  ofiing.  Several 
of  his  representatives  were  con- 
ducting a  survey  and  study  of  air 
freight  potentials. 

The  big  break  came  in  August, 
1943.  Seventeen  C-46  Commandos, 
destined  to  points  in  the  Pacific, 
were  waiting  in  Oakland  to  be 
picked  up  for  deliveiy.  Then  came 
the  Japanese  surrender! 

Somehow  word  of  the  C-46s 
reached  Slick's  ears.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  put  in  a 
bid  for  nine  of  the  aircraft  which 
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now  were  automatically  on  the 
surplus  list.  The  deal  was  con- 
summated in  less  than  a  half  hour 
— several  million  dollars  worth  of 
airfreighters  going  for  a  little  un- 
der twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Slick  took  his  time  in  starting 
actual  operations.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  get  a  plane  off  the 
ground  until  all  the  signposts  were 
up.  During  that  time  he  signed 
up  thirty-four  pilots,  all  ATC 
veterans,  each  with  more  than 
three  thousand  hours  in  the  air. 
Fvu'thermore,  most  of  the  com- 
pany's bright  new  salesmen  were 
former  pilots,  each  with  an  aver- 
age of  2,000  hours'  flying  time  to 
their  credit.  Such  men,  Earl  Slick 
argued,  could  really  sell  airfreight 
because  they  believed  in  it. 

How  right  Slick  was  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
short  years  after  inauguration  of 
operations  in  March,  1946,  Slick 
Airways'  phenomenal  growth  sky- 
rocketed it  to  recognition  as  the 
biggest  airfreight  line  in  America. 
It  has  graduated  from  the  ranks  of 
the  nonskeds  and  currently  oper- 
ates on  frequent  schedules,  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Now  here  is  the  case  of  Bob 
Prescott,  another  Texan,  who  had 
earned  quite  a  reputation  for  him- 
self with  General  Claire  L.  Chen- 
nault's  Flying  Tigers.  Prescott  had 
chalked  up  a  personal  record  of 
six  downed  Jap  planes;  was  in- 
volved in  five  different  major  cam- 
paigns; had  flown  freight  over  the 
Hump  for  the  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation;  and,  of 
particular  historic  note,  was  the 
pilot  of  the  plane  in  which  Joseph 
E.  Davies  flew  on  his  famous  mis- 
sion to  Moscow. 

Prescott  was  sold  on  the  post- 
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war  future  of  commercial  air 
freight  and  he  gathered  around 
him  a  tight  group  of  enthusiasts, 
all  members  of  the  Flying  Tigers 
like  himself:  Duke  Hedman,  third- 
ranking  ace  of  the  Flying  Tigers;  \ 
Jose  Rosbert,  Link  Laughlin,  both 
aces;  and  a  few  others.  With 
Prescott  as  head  of  the  new  freight 
airline  they  all  pulled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  success. 

Starting  out  with  seven  Cone- 
stogas  under  the  aegis  of  the  Na- 
tional Skyway  Freight  Corpora- 
tion, the  baby  airline  bowed  in 
during  the  same  month  that 
World  War  II  ended.  The  initial 
cargoes  comprised  packaged  veg- 
etables flown  from  Salinas  and 
Bakersfield,  California,  to  markets 
in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

Since  that  time  Prescott's  line 
(now  known  everywhere  as  the 
Flying  Tiger  Line)  has  become  a 
byword.  Like  Slick  Airways,  it  has 
grown  into  a  giant  and  flies  regu- 
lar cross-country  schedules.  Its 
work  in  the  transpacific  lift,  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  ef- 
fort in  Korea,  has  been  tremen- 
dous. 

Finally,  there  are  the  Norden 
brothers — Arthur  and  Raymond — 
who  came  out  of  the  ATC  to  form 
Seaboard  and  Western  Airlines, 
currently  conceded  to  be  the  larg- 
est all-freight  air  carrier  operat- 
ing across  the  Atlantic.  How  the 
airline  was  dreamed  up  makes  an 
interesting  tale.  Perhaps,  at  this 
point,  it  would  be  propitious  to 
quote  just  one  paragraph  from  the 
author's  recent  book,  Boxcars  in 
the  Sky,  which  relates  to  Sea- 
board: 

They  were  ATC  and  NATS  per- 
sonnel, and  they  met  while  the  war 


was  in  full  blast.  Among  them  were 
pilots,  engineers,  traffic  men,  main- 
tenance men,  and  officers  handling 
other  phases  of  military  transport 
operation — all  in  their  late  twenties. 
They  talked  air  freight,  ate  it,  drank 
it  with  characteristic  youthful  vigor 
and  optimism;  they  looked  ahead  to 
the  postwar  era  when  their  com- 
bined experience  could  do  some- 
thing along  commercial  lines.  But 
there  was  still  a  war  to  be  fought, 
and  the  men  found  themselves  mov- 
ing from  one  spot  on  the  globe  to 
another.  They  crisscrossed  all  over 
the  world,  their  movements  dictated 
by  the  exigencies  of  warfare.  How- 
ever, they  maintained  contact 
tlirough  the  mails. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender 
there  was  a  joyful  reunion  fol- 
lowed by  serious  review^  and  dis- 
cussion of  their  old  plans.  Se\  eral 
months  were  spent  in  making  a 
cost-study.  It  was  on  the  resultant 
statistics  that  Seaboard  founded 
its  entire  structure — and  a  firm 
structure  it  is. 

Not  only  has  Seaboard  distin- 
guished itself  by  taking  the  lead 
in  transatlantic  freight  Hying,  but 
it  established  a  number  of  airlift 
records  that  to  date  have  not  been 
broken.  In  sux3port  of  the  Berlin 
Airlift  its  record  was  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  six  participating 
commercial  airlines.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  seventeen  United 
States  airlines  complementing  the 


Korea  Airlift  to  make  the  trans- 
pacific freight  flight. 

The  author  has  selected  only 
three  examples — all  successful. 
But  there  are  many  others  of  the 
so-called  GI  airlines  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  made  their  mark. 
Together,  these  scores  of  tiny 
freight  airlines  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  shipping  goods  by  air.  Their 
voices  were  loud  and  insistent, 
and  they  made  converts  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  shippers. 

What  America  has  today  is  the 
world's  top-ranking  air-shipping 
industry.  It  is  due,  first  and  fore- 
most, to  the  war  veteran — that 
young,  eager  chap,  sometimes 
with  more  fortitude  than  know- 
how,  bursting  to  tell  the  world 
that  if  aii'planes  can  carry  tanks 
and  ti'ucks  thousands  of  miles, 
whv  not  radio  consoles,  fresh  fish, 
drugs,  and  an  endless  list  of  com- 
modities sorely  required  by  a 
world  at  peace? 

The  returning  GI — Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  man,  it  didn't  matter 
— had  vision  and  guts.  He  gave 
America  a  new  industiy  that,  in 
time  of  peace,  is  a  boon  to  the 
national  economy;  and,  in  time  of 
international  stress,  an  instrument 
that  is  easily  convertible  to  the 
carriage  of  military  freight  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  there  "fustest 
with  the  mostest." 

Yes,  credit  the  war  veteran.  He 
did  the  original  job. 


Answers  to  Inventors  Quiz 

^vage  8) 
1-d,  2-f,  3-e,  4-g,  5-h,  6-i,  7-c,  8-j,  9-b,  10-a. 
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Call  to  Arms 


HELEN  THOMPSON  DUNSTAN 


MILLIE  Saunders  was  as  femi- 
nine a  powder  puflF  as  you'd 
find  anywhere — in  spite  of  her  de- 
termination to  get  into  uniform. 
She  was  true-blue,  too,  so  Joe 
didn't  need  to  worry  about  losing 
her. 

But  Joe  had  a  moonlight-and- 
roses  attitude  toward  women.  The 
day  Millie  whisked  into  the  diner, 
swung  herself  onto  the  stool  with 
that  little  catch  in  her  hips,  and 
started  talking  about  joining  the 
WAC,  he  winced  like  a  customer 
turned  down  for  credit.  I  could 
see  he  was  picturing  her  with  that 
chocolate-brown  hair  chopped  off 
at  the  ears,  and  that  whistle-happy 
walk  set  to  march  time — and  Joe 
was  plenty  sore  at  the  military 
anyhow.  A  month  from  now  he'd 
be  waking  up  to  a  bugle  himself, 
but  nobody  could  have  said  it  was 
his  idea.  After  that  I,  Eddie  An- 
derson, would  be  running  the 
diner  alone,  and  Millie'd  be  work- 
ing in  the  beauty  shop  across  the 
street  with  Joe's  sparkler  on  her 
finger  and  nothing  to  snap  those 
dancing  brown  eyes  of  hers  about 
except  the  postman's  whistle. 

Only    Millie   had   other   ideas. 

She  started  right  in  about  it, 
after  she  and  Joe  clinked  coffee 
mugs  the  way  they  always  did 
when  she  came  in  and  we  weren't 
too  busy.  Millie  had  bought  the 
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two  mugs  in  the  china  shop  down 
the  street,  and  they  were  dec- 
orated with  matching  lovebirds, 
only  Joe  had  ruefully  painted  an 
Army  cap  on  his  after  he  got  his 
orders. 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "you'll  be  gone 
for  a  couple  of  years,  maybe 
longer.  I  don't  want  to  just  sit 
around  waiting.  I  want  to  join  the 
WAC." 

Joe  groaned,  ran  his  hand 
through  his  thick,  wavy  hair  and 
swelled  out  his  chest.  I  thought 
for  a  minute  he  was  going  to  beat 
on  it  and  yell.  Joe  was  one  of 
those  real  masculine  guys  whose 
taste  in  women  runs  to  the  fluffy, 
doU-I-can-carry  type.  Millie  was 
made  to  order  for  him. 

She  didn't  give  him  a  chance 
to  say  anything,  just  went  at  him 
with  all  the  arguments  she'd  been 
dreaming  up.  They  needed  wom- 
en in  the  service.  The  pay  had 
been  raised.  She  might  get  some 
training  that  would  help  when 
the  time  came  for  Joe  to  start  that 
chain  of  diners.  And  who  knew, 
she  might  even  run  into  Joe  in 
some  part  of  the  world,  if  she  got 
to  travel  and  go  overseas  like  her 
Aunt  Jean. 

When  she  finally  ran  out  of 
words,  Joe  leaned  over  and 
cupped  her  chin  in  one  of  his  big 
hands. 


"Honey,"  he  began,  "I  don't  give 
a  hang  about  your  Aunt  Jean.  Do 
you  think  I  want  my  girl  to  be  a 
soldier?" 

To  which  Millie  snapped,  "Oh, 
don't  be  so  old-fashioned!  The 
WACs  are  wearing  uniforms  de- 
signed by  Hattie  Carnegie." 

Joe  declared  he  didn't  care  who 
designed  the  uniforms,  it  was  still 
the  same  thing  with  all  those 
women  strutting  around  gi\ing 
orders,  and  it  would  probabh' 
ruin  a  girl  for  life.  About  then 
Millie  interrupted  with,  "Joe  don't 
be  silly,"  and  all  the  time  this  yak 
was  pouring  into  the  ear  of  the 
customer  down  at  the  end  of  the 
counter  like  candy  into  a  cornu- 
copia. Half  an  hour  after  Millie 
walked  out,  it  was  all  o\  er  town 
that  she  and  Joe  had  pfff-t  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  join  the 
WAC  and  he  didn't  want  her  to. 

The  issue  had  been  taken  to  the 
people.  It  filtered  through  shop- 
ping baskets,  rose  over  the  click 
of  bowling  balls,  and  burned  up 
party  lines.  Most  of  the  women 
were  on  Millie's  side  and  the  men 
on  Joe's,  but  in  some  cases  it  was 
just  the  opposite.  For  instance, 
some  of  Joe's  best  friends  said  he 
belonged  back  in  the  Stone  Age, 
while  some  of  Millie's  advised  her 
to  forget  the  whole  thing  and  re- 
member that  a  good  man  nowa- 
days is  you-know-what. 

Personally,  I  thought  Joe  was 
making  a  mistake.  A  spirited  filly 
always  settles  down  better  if  she 
gets  around  enough  first  to  find 
out  the  pastures  aren't  greener 
somewhere  else. 

Meanwhile,  Millie  wasn't  com- 
ing into  the  diner  any  more,  and 
Joe  wasn't  seeing  her  in  the  eve- 
nings, and  they  were  both  eating 


their  hearts  out.  Something  had 
to  give,  so  sure  enough,  a  couple 
of  weeks  later  in  came  Millie,  con- 
trite as  a  kitten.  She  said  she  had 
decided  to  give  up  the  idea  and 
asked  Joe  to  forget  it. 

But  this  wasn't  as  good  as  it 
sounds,  because  in  the  meantime 
something  else  had  happened.  A 
luscious  strawberry  blonde,  who 
looked  as  though  she  should  have 
been  marked  "Fragile,"  had 
walked  into  the  diner  one  day, 
and  Joe's  eyes  had  lit  up  like  a 
pinball  machine.  It  turned  out 
that  this  babe  was  a  widow  from 
out  of  town  who  was  here  to  look 
into  a  land  claim  her  husband  had 
once  told  her  about.  She  didn't 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  but 
come  into  the  diner  about  four 
times  a  day.  Pretty  soon  it  got 
around  that  Joe  was  the  big  at- 
traction, since  everybody  knows 
they  serve  good  coffee  in  the 
coffee  shop  at  the  hotel. 

Well,  the  beauty  shop  where 
Millie  worked  was  just  across  the 
street,  and  the  tongues  were  wag- 
ging under  the  driers.  Everyone 
said  that  when  Millie  apologized 
to  Joe,  she  did  it  because  she  was 
afraid  of  losing  him  for  good.  Per- 
sonally, I  don't  think  Joe  was  for- 
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getting  Millie  for  a  minute,  but 
rU  have  to  admit  this  Mrs.  Lane 
was  his  dish.  I  think  he  just  kind 
of  admired  her  the  way  you  look 
at  a  piece  of  Dresden  china  with- 
out really  wanting  to  take  it  off 
the  shelf. 

Anyway,  a  couple  of  minutes 
after  Millie  and  Joe  made  up,  in 
came  Mrs.  Lane.  She  sat  down  at 
the  counter  a  couple  of  stools 
away  from  Millie.  If  anybody  had 
dropped  the  dot  on  an  "i,"  you 
could  have  heard  it.  Joe  sized  up 
the  situation,  deciding  in  a  hurry 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do 
but  introduce  the  two  women. 
Each  looked  the  other  over  for 
blemishes,  but  Mrs.  Lane  was  a 
little  older  than  Millie,  so  Millie's 
eyes  dropped  first.  From  then  on 
she  made  it  a  point  never  to  be 
in  the  diner  at  the  same  time  as 
Mrs.  Lane.  But  that  didn't  keep 
people  from  talking.  Millie  saw 
to  it  that  Joe  took  her  out  every 
evening,  but  during  the  day — 
well,  the  widow  had  more  time  to 
drink  coflFee  than  Millie,  and  she 
still  hadn't  said  when  she  was 
going  to  leave  town. 

Meanwhile  Millie  said  nothing 
more  about  joining  the  WAC,  al- 
though one  of  the  girls  at  the 
beauty  shop  told  me  she  still 
sighed  over  the  recruiting  folders 
tucked  into  the  edge  of  her  mir- 
ror. So  imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  came  on  shift  just  before  lunch 
one  day  and  found  Joe  painting 
something  on  the  head  of  the  love- 
bird on  Millie's  coflFee  mug.  It  was 
a  hat — the  kind  the  WACs  wear! 

"What  the—?"  I  began,  but  just 
then  Millie  walked  in.  He  held  the 
mug  up  for  her  to  see. 


"I  guess  I  was  wrong,  honey," 
he  said,  kind  of  sheepish-like. 
"You  know  that  nice  Mrs.  Lane — 
how  dainty  she  is,  how — how^ 
feminine?  Well,  I  found  out  some- 
thing this  morning.  She  was  in  the 
WAC  during  the  war.  She  was  a 
sergeant!  She  even  went  overseas!" 

For  a  minute  I  didn't  know 
whether  Millie  was  going  to  laugh 
or  cry.  Then  she  got  mad.  "Joe 
Harris!  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  that  woman  from  morn- 
ing till  night!  And  now  you're  go- 
ing to  let  me  join  the  WAC  be- 
cause she  was  one.  Well,  I'm  going 
to  join  all  right,  but  you  can  just 
get  off  your  high  horse  about  it!" 
And  she  turned  around  and 
stormed  out,  leaving  Joe  as  blank 
as  a  piece  of  paper. 

"Women!"  he  muttered.  "Ed- 
die,   I'll   never   understand   'em." 

Maybe  I  wouldn't  have  under- 
stood either,  in  spite  of  the  little 
smile  I  thought  I  saw  around  the 
edges  of  Millie's  mouth  as  she 
went  out  the  door.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  garbage  needed 
emptying  just  then,  and  that  was 
my  job.  I  had  the  lid  halfway  off 
the  garbage  can  out  in  back,  when 
who  should  I  see  in  the  alley  but 
Millie — and  Mrs.  Lane! 

"Thanks,  Aunt  Jean,"  Millie  was 
saying.  "It  was  swell  of  you  to 
come  all  this  way  just  to  help  me 
out." 

Then,  as  I  put  the  lid  quietly 
back  on  the  garbage  can,  I  saw 
her  give  the  other  woman  a 
snappy  salute.  The  way  she  did 
it,  you  could  see  she'd  been  prac- 
ticing. Yes  sir,  Millie  will  make  a 
fine  WAC. 


(T^^^^^TT) 
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There  was  only  one 


by  Henry  Morris 


THE  BEST  LOVED,  mOSt  Colorful, 
and  most  fascinating  baseball 
player  that  ever  lived  was  a  fel- 
low named  George  Herman 
"Babe"  Ruth.  He  also  set  more 
records  than  did  any  other  player 
in  the  history  of  the  game. 

Ruth  hit  the  most  home  runs  in 
a  single  season  of  any  player — 60. 
He  set  a  lifetime  x'ecord  of  circuit 
swats — 730;  batted  in  the  most 
runs — 2209;  and  was  given  the 
most  bases  on  balls  of  any  hitter 
— 1330.  As  a  pitcher  in  world 
series  play  he  set  a  record  of  29 
consecutive  scoreless  innings 
pitched  against  the  Giants  and 
Cubs.  This  could  go  on  indefinite- 
ly- 

Off  the  field,  the  Babe  lived  his 
life  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
performed  on  the  diamond.  A 
lusty,  intense,  great-hearted  man 
who  loved  to  do  things  in  a  big 
way,  he  lived  on  a  lavish  scale, 
liked  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
spent  money  like  water.  A  fellow 
player  once  told  of  seeing  the 
Babe  come  out  of  the  Willard 
Hotel  in  Washington  one  day,  re- 
splendent in  a  new  summer  outfit 


with  a  cigar  tilted  jauntily  at  the 
sky.  Ruth  was  occupying  a  suite 
in  the  hotel,  the  other  Yankee 
players  were  staying  at  a  cheaper 
hostelry  a  few  blocks  away. 

"Say,  Babe,"  the  other  player 
asked,  "what  does  that  layout  up- 
stairs cost  you?" 

"A  hundred  bucks  a  day,"  an- 
swered the  Babe.  Then  noting  the 
surprise  on  the  other  player's  face. 
Babe  added,  "Shucks,  a  guy  has 
to  live,  ain't  he?" 

Ruth  was  a  crowd  pleaser  and 
the  fans  loved  him.  He  loved 
baseball  passionately  and  always 
put  forth  his  best  efforts. 

He  was  a  huge,  unshapely 
man,  six  feet  in  height  and  weigh- 
ing between  220  and  240  pounds. 
Most  of  his  weight  was  centered 
in  his  thick  chest  and  massive 
shoulders.  These  were  supported 
by  small  ankles  and  unusually 
frail  legs.  Despite  his  weak  under- 
pinings  he  was  the  equal  of  any 
right  fielder  that  ever  played  ball 
and  in  his  prime  really  could 
cover  the  ground. 

Ed  Barrow,  who  managed  the 
Babe  when  the  latter  was  a  rookie 
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pitcher  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  the  big  guy  to  the  Yan- 
kees, once  said:  "Babe  Ruth  wasn't 
an  educated  man  but  he  was 
smart.  He  knew  instinctively  what 
to  do  on  a  ball  field.  I  never  saw 
him  make  a  mistake." 

Babe  had  the  poorest  memory 
of  any  player  that  ever  stepped  on 
a  ball  field.  He  just  couldn't  re- 
member names  or  faces.  An  in- 
fielder  on  a  rival  ball  club  who 
had  played  against  Ruth  for  years 
stopped  him  one  night  after  a 
game  and  remarked  what  a  close 
contest  it  had  been.  "It  sure  was," 
the  big  guy  answered.  "Did  you 
get  out  to  see  it?" 

Then  there  was  the  time  when, 
after  an  extra  inning  game,  he 
showered  and  dressed  in  greater 
haste  than  usual.  "Got  an  impor- 
tant dinner  date,"  he  explained. 

"With  whom?"  pitcher  Herb 
Pennock  asked. 

"That  man  and  woman  in  the 
movies,"  Ruth  answered. 

"What  man  and  woman?" 

"You  know — that  actor  and  ac- 
ti'ess  who  just  got  back  from 
Europe." 

"You    don't   mean    Douo;    Fair- 


"Her  name's   'Beautv.'  " 
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banks  and  Mary  Pickford,  by  any 
chance?"  asked  Pennock. 

"That's  them,"  said  Ruth  as  he 
headed  for  the  door.  "I  never  can 
remember  their  names."  . 

Best  of  all,  however,  is  the  story  I 
of  what  happened  on  the  day  in 
1927  Babe  hit  his  58th  home  run. 
A  man  came  into  the  dressing 
room  after  the  game,  holding  a 
ball  that  he  had  bought  from  a  kid 
in  the  stands.  He  asked  Babe  to 
autograph  the  ball  and  the  big 
fellow  obliged. 

"Who  in  the  heck  was  that?" 
asked  the  Babe  a  little  later.  "I 
should  know  that  guy." 

"You  certainly  should,"  first 
baseman  Wally  Pipp  agreed. 
"That  was  Hod  Lisenbee,  the  fel- 
low you  hit  that  homer  off  today." 

Ruth's  all  time  batting  average 
was  .342,  among  the  first  six  in 
baseball.  It  could  have  been  more, 
according  to  the  big  fellow.  "I 
could  have  had  a  .500  batting 
average  if  I'd  wanted  to,"  the 
Babe  often  said,  "but  I  would 
have  had  to  hit  them  for  singles. 
The  fans  were  paying  to  see  me 
swing  for  home  runs." 

The  reason  Babe  Ruth  was  such 
a  great  ballplayer  was  that  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  champion.  Fear  of 
an  opponent  or  of  the  result  of  a 
play  never  entered  his  head.  He 
had  a  godlike  confidence  in  him- 
self. During  the  years  he  pitched 
for  the  Boston  Red  Sox  he  insisted 
on  pitching  against  the  immortal 
Walter  Johnson  six  times,  and 
beat  him.  In  a  crucial  game  with 
Detroit  one  time  with  the  bases 
loaded,  he  faced  the  hea\^  hitting 
Tiger  outfield  of  Bobbie  Veach, 
Sam  Crawford,  and  Ty  Cobb  and 
struck  them  out — one,  two,  three. 

One    of    the    most    prodigious 


feats  ever  performed  by  Ruth,  or 
by  any  player  for  that  matter,  was 
pulled  in  1932  during  the  world 
series  between  the  Yankees  and 
the  Chicago  Cubs.  With  the  score 
tied  at  four-four  in  the  fifth  inning 
of  the  third  game,  Ruth  ap- 
proached the  plate  swinging  his 
big  bat.  As  he  walked  toward  the 
plate,  one  of  the  Chicago  players 
rolled  a  lemon  toward  him  and 
other  Cubs  leaned  out  of  their 
dugout  and  called  him  names. 

This  really  burned  up  the  big 
guy.  He  stepped  up  to  the  plate 
and  dared  the  Chicago  pitcher  to 
throw  one  over.  The  first  pitch 
was  a  strike  and  the  Babe  didn't 
even  swing.  The  second  pitch  was 
another  strike.  Then  Ruth  turned 
toward  the  hostile  crowd  and  in- 
dicated, with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
that  he  would  hit  the  next  pitch 
over  the  fence  in  right  center  field. 

In  came  the  pitch  and  the  Babe 
timed  it  perfectly  and  smashed 
the  ball  on  a  line  to  the  very  spot 
that  he  had  indicated! 

"The  Home  Run  King,"  "The 
Bambino,"  and  "The  Sultan  of 
Swat,"  as  Ruth  was  variously 
called,  got  his  start  in  baseball  at 
the  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  was  just 
eighteen  years  old  when  Jack 
Dunn,  then  owner  of  the  Balti- 
more International  league  club, 
came  out  to  see  him  play.  In  the 
spring  of  1914  the  Babe  reported 
to  the  Oriole  training  camp.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  was  sold  to  the 
Boston  Red  Sox. 

Bill  Carrigan,  the  Boston  man- 
ager, thought  that  Ruth  wasn't 
ready  for  such  fast  company  so  he 
farmed  the  boy  to  Providence, 
where  Babe  pitched  and  played 
the  outfield  for  the  remainder  of 


the  season.  Ruth's  pitching  record 
with  both  Baltimore  and  Provi- 
dence showed  twenty-two  vic- 
tories and  but  nine  defeats  in  his 
first  year  of  organized  ball. 

When  the  1915  season  rolled 
around  the  Babe  was  back  at  Bos- 
ton. He  won  eighteen  games  and 
lost  six  for  the  Red  Sox  in  his  first 
season,  a  remarkable  mark  for  a 
freshman  pitcher.  In  1916  he  won 
twenty-three  games  and  lost 
twelve,  and  the  next  year  won 
twenty-three  again  and  lost  thir- 
teen. 

Ruth  became  a  full  fledged  out- 
fielder in  1919  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter  was  sold  to  the 
New  York  Yankees.  Here  he  led 
the  Yanks  to  seven  American  lea- 
gue pennants  and  five  world  titles. 
Because  of  his  tremendous  draw- 
ing power  the  New  York  club 
made  enough  money  to  build  a 
magnificent  ball  park,  the  Yankee 
Stadium.  Because  of  his  extra 
ability,  the  pay  of  all  ballplayers 
was  increased  threefold.  In  1928, 
one  year  after  he  set  the  present 
home  run  mark,  the  Babe  was 
paid  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
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dollars  for  playing  ball.  At  that  man  race.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 

time  the  president  of  the  United  mate  the  number  of  baseballs  he 

States   was   drawing   a   salary   of  signed  and  gave  to  kids.  At  least 

five  thousand  less  than  that!  two  invalids  were  put  on  the  road 

"Babe"  Ruth  passed  from  the  to  recovery  by  visits  from  their 

Yankees  at  the  close  of  the  1934  favorite    ball    player.    Numerous 

season.    He    was    close    to    forty  entertainments    at   hospitals    and 

years  of  age  and  could  still  wield  orphanages    were    arranged    and 
a  bat  with  terrific  power  but  his  y  fo^.  ^y  the  home  run  king. 

frai    legs  had  slowed  down  to  a  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  generous  fellow  and 
walk.  Ine  next  year  he  was  vice-  ij      i.      ?  n      ^-  ir 

. -,     .         '  /   4.  ^  J  would    cneermlly    give    up    golf, 

president,  assistant  manager,  and  ,       , .  j  n  if-         v.-    l        -^ 

part-time  player  with  the  Boston  bowlmg,  and  fishmg-his  favorite 

Braves  and  in  one  game  against  Pastimes-to  pay  a  visit  to  a  sick 

Pittsburgh  hit  three  home  runs.  cnild. 

In  1938  he  was  a  coach  for  the  When  it  comes  to  skill,  ability, 
Brooklyn  Dodgers.  That  was  his  the  art  of  bringing  happiness  to 
last  big  time  baseball  job.  others,  and  the  knack  of  deliver- 
Through  the  years  the  Babe  ing  in  the  pinches.  Babe  Ruth  has 
probably  signed  more  autographs  any  headliner,  past  or  present, 
than  any  other  member  of  the  hu-  backed  off  the  boards. 

Did  You  Know — 

That  the  first  "All  Star  Game"  was  played  at  Comiskey  Park  in  1933? 
The  American  Leaguers  won  it — four  to  two. 

That  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  once  had  thirteen  different  managers  in 
just  three  seasons? 

That  Ty  Cobb,  one  of  the  greatest  hitters  in  the  American  League, 
batted  only  a  puny  .240  in  1905,  his  first  year  with  the  Tigers?  How- 
ever he  went  on  to  bat  well  over  the  .300  mark  during  each  and  every 
one  of  his  next  twenty-three  seasons — ending  up  with  a  lifetime 
average  of  .367! 

That  the  country  of  Iceland  has  never  had  an  army  or  a  navy? 

That  of  nearly  275,000  women  who  served  in  our  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II,  nearly  140,000  were  in  the  Women's  Army 
Corps? 

That,  although  Francis  Scott  Key  penned  it  'way  back  in  1814,  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  did  not  become  our  national  anthem  until 
1931? 

— Joseph  C.  Stagey 
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un  LUES 


Ai^  tke  ^dlto^ 


/)ORX  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
/5  tracks"  is  a  wav  of  describine; 
the  unpromising  environment  of 
some  people. 

One  side  of  raihoad  tracks  may 
be  better  than  the  other  as  a  place 
to  live;  but  no  such  artificial  di- 
viding line  separates  good  people 
from  bad  people,  or  worthy  peo- 
ple from  unworthy.  Some  who 
contribute  least  to  human  societ}^ 
may  live  on  the  right  side  of  the 
tracks  and  foster  the  delusion  that 
for  this  reason  they  are  superior 
people.  The  less  worthy  they  are, 
the  more  likely  they  will  be  to 
emphasize   their   one    distinction. 

It  is  true  that  many  Americans 
live  in  surroundings  that  conti'ib- 
ute  nothing  to  health,  comfort, 
love  of  beauty,  or  spiritual  growth. 
This  is  not  good  for  these  individ- 
uals or  for  our  nation.  What  may 
do  more  violence  to  the  privileges 
and  dignity  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans, however,  is  the  tendency  to 
build  or  to  accept  barriers  that 
separate. 

In  this  nation  under  God,  where 
we  talk  much  of  human  dignity 
and  human  rights,  some  of  us,  be- 
cause of  race  or  color,  are  denied 
equality.  And  some  of  us  without 
protest  listen  to  Mrs.  Gabby  rich 
say  scornfully,  "My  deah,  her  fa- 
ther was  just  a  common  laborer." 
Some  would  draw  a  line  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  schooled 
and  the  uneducated,  between  a 
serviceman  and  a  civilian.  A 
mother  who  objects  to  her  daugh- 


ter's being  seen  on  the  street  with 
a  sailor  in  uniform  may  beam  ap- 
proval on  the  worthless  son  of  a 
wealthy  neighbor. 

In  the  armed  forces  there  is 
more  freedom  from  barriers  than 
is  found  in  civilian  life,  and  for 
very  good  reasons. 

Ships  and  barracks  may  not  be 
the  most  desirable  places  to  li\'e. 
But  here  men  learn  to  evaluate 
men,  not  by  their  social  status,  nor 
by  how  much  money  their  parents 
have.  What  does  count  here?  Just 
the  demonstration  of  the  qualities 
of  a  good  soldier,  and  of  a  buddy 
you  can  trust  and  like. 

When  a  man  moves  out  on  a 
hazardous  mission,  he  is  not  con- 
cerned about  his  companions' 
brand  of  religion,  the  color  of 
their  skin,  their  social  standing, 
ancestiy,  or  on  which  side  of  the 
tracks  they  were  born.  What  is 
important  to  him  is  their  military 
training,  alertness,  courage,  and 
dependability. 

^luch  as  an  American  abhors 
barriers  "to  keep  him  in  his 
place,"  he  must  accept  without 
complaint  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  lines  that  rightly  separate. 
For  example,  unless  a  man  has 
the  necessaiy  training  and  license, 
he  cannot  practice  medicine  or 
law. 

The  dividing  line  between  an 
officer  and  an  enlisted  man  may, 
for  lack  of  understanding  of  its 
reason,  be  a  source  of  irritation. 
The  distinction  is  not  on  the  basis 
that  one  is  better  than  the  other. 
It  simply  recognizes  the  fact  that 
one  has  responsibilities  that  the 
other  does  not  have  to  carry.  Al- 
though an  officer  may  desii'e  close 
friendship  with  some  in  his  com- 
mand, he  must  not  have  a  rela- 
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tionship  with  a  few  that  he  can-  absurd  Hnes  of  separation.  Only^ 

not  maintain  to  all.  Prompt  and  those  who  are  unsure  of  their  own  1 

complete  obedience  and  no  favor-  i^e^it   want   to   be   judged   on   a 

itism     are     inescapable     requii'e-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^i 

ments  or  military  service.  i 

X17               •      X                 .       1  as  people. 

We  are  wise  to  recognize  bar-  ,^^1               ,         i      r  i            i 

riers  that  contribute  to  the  com-  Whatever  the  side  of  the  tracks, 

mon  good.  We  dishonor  ourselves  "By    their    fruits    ye    shall    know 

by  making   judgments   based   on  them." 

The  Height  of  Vocahzing 

There  are  a  goodly  number  of  sopranos  hitting  the  high  spots  today, 
but  not  many,  if  any  at  all,  can  reach  the  heights  achieved  by  "La 
Bastardella." 

This  astonishing  stage  name  belonged  to  an  Italian  woman  who 
was  no  less  sensational  herself.  She  was  Lucrezia  Agujari,  and  what 
she  could  do  with  a  high  note  has  had  historians  writing  for  nearly 
200  years. 

Lucrezia  could  hit  C  above  high  C — and  that's  really  up  there.  It's 
so  far  above  the  high  note  most  of  us  have  to  strain  for  when  we  sing 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  that  it's  too  much  trouble  to  count. 

She  acquired  her  brutally  frank  nickname  because  her  father  had 
been  a  careless  nobleman.  She  received  other  advantages,  however, 
including  a  musical  education  in  a  convent.  When  she  was  19  she 
made  her  debut  in  Florence  and  was  an  absolute  screaming  success. 

In  all  fairness,  "screaming"  is  not  the  right  word.  Mozart,  among 
others,  testified  to  her  "lovely  voice,  flexible  throat,  and  incredibly 
high  range."  She  didn't  just  climb  up  to  that  high  note  and  drop 
down:  she  stayed  up  there  and  leaped  around  in  shimmering  didoes 
until  the  chills  ran  up  and  down  her  audience's  back. 

"La  Bastardella,"  as  she  billed  herself  in  her  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  program  playbills,  attracted  great  crowds  with  her  vocal 
feats.  At  the  peak  of  her  career  she  was  paid  $500  nightly  to  sing  two 
songs,  a  pretty  fair  wage  even  today.  She  also  attracted  a  husband, 
Colla,  one  of  the  foremost  composers  of  the  day. 

Although  popular  with  audiences  throughout  Italy,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  "La  Bastardella"  might  not  have  been  too  well  liked  by  rival 
sopranos.  After  all,  she  did  leave  them  in  the  lurch,  and  it  seems  likely 
they  didn't  like  her  altitude. 

William  J.   Murdoch 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS 


THIS   ISSUE 


With  ten  years  experience  as  a 
deep-sea  diver  with  the  Na\y, 
H.  O.  Austin  ("Sing  of  the  Great 
Striped  Bird/'  page  1)  no  doubt 
feels  right  at  home  with  his  char- 
acters in  this  latest  story  for  Lixk 
readers.  He  e\  entually  proved  to 
be  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
"bends"  and  other  harmful  affects 
of  di\'ing,  so  turned  to  other  Na\y 
tasks  including  ser\ing  as  a  full- 
time  writer  on  the  staff  of  All 
Hands  magazine.  After  three  years 
with  All  Hands,  Mr.  Austin,  win- 
ner of  the  1948  All-Na\y  Literaiy 
Prize  for  enlisted  men,  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander Battleship-Cruiser  Force, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  His  first  novel 
Thunder  in  January  was  pub- 
lished by  Vantage  Press  last  sum- 
mer. 

An  experienced  writer  and  a\'ia- 
tion  enthusiast,  Richard  jNIalkin 
("Freight  Flying,"  page  9)  has 
spent  several  years  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  and  columnist.  He 
later  moved  to  aviation  journal- 
ism, serving  seven  years  as  man- 
aging editor  of  Air  Transportation 
Magazine.  Mr.  Malkin  received 
the  1950  A\'iation  Literature 
Award  for  his  series  of  articles  on 
the  Berlin  Airlift  which  he  co\ - 
ered  in  1949,  and  again  in  1931 
won  the  same  award  for  his  book. 
Boxcars  in  the  Sky.  "My  personal 
high  point,"  writes  Mr.  Malkin, 
"was  reached  in  1948  when  one  of 
mv    varus    won    the    O.    Henrv 


Memorial  Award  and  was  pub- 
lished in  an  anthology." 

Helen      Thompson      Dunstan 

("Call  to  Arms,"  page  14)  served 
three  years  with  the  WAC  during 
World  War  II,  having  joined 
when  it  was  known  as  the  WAAC 
and  when  "we  were  issued  en- 
listed men's  coats  .  .  .  and  practi- 
cally swam  in  them!"  Mrs.  Dun- 
stan, now  married  and  mother  of 
two  young  children,  was  the  first 
WAC  to  model  the  overseas  cap 
with  the  curved  top  now  in  gen- 
eral use  by  service  women. 

Like  many  of  our  contributors, 
Henry  A.  IMorris  ("There  was 
only  one  Babe  Ruth,"  page  17) 
was  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II.  He  has  sold 
to  many  large  magazines,  news- 
papers and  syndicates,  writing 
mostly  about  hobbies  and  sports, 
especially  baseball.  You've  seen 
several  of  his  sports  stories  and 
quizes  in  The  Lixk.  Writing  abil- 
it\^  is  not  limited  to  just  one  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Morris's  family.  "My 
wife,"  he  writes,  "is  probably  the 
only  person  who  has  a  one  hun- 
dred percent  record  as  a  writer — 
one  article  written,  one  sold  and 
no  rejections!" 

Lawrence  (Larry)  P.  Fitzgerald, 

author  of  the  United  Fellowship 
study  outlines  for  this  month,  is  in 
charge  of  the  youth  publications 
for  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion which  publishes  The  High 
Call.  Since  the  beginning  of 
United  Fellowship,  Larry  has 
been  one  of  a  small  committee 
tliat  has  guided  the  study  outline 
part  of  the  program. 
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ToBCA 


llOWPy-WITH  T<?OA^ 

tes^oN  WE  END  oue 

PSE^ENTCARTOONINf 
5ERl6<«»..NOWTHATl 
KNOW  THE  f//NDAMBf^n 
Of  CAHTOCMNGJHe  R 
l6UPT^y<a/.,JU6TKe 
(NMINPTHAT 
PMACrtCB 

MAtce^ 


HERE^  y^UR  CHANCE  TO  PUT  Y^^UR  CAtetCONINQ  ABItP 

A  Pew  UINE^  W  $U66E«T  tw^  picruuB^-'T^e  Fuapc^ 

PINION  iJP  TrtE^E  CA9rC0t¥9,R£P/iA\NrHB^BUNe^  « 


/^^ 
-*"'? 


lH  I  |_  -^ 


2> 


HINT-  T»iANOMAK6  TM6  PBUO^RUN,.. 
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felERE'e  AN  E  A6V  WAY 
^    TO  ORAVJ  HfiiHVif., 


aoW  TRY  COPViNO  VoUR  OWM 
4AND6  IN  VACl0a6  PO^ITION^ 


TMI<i  IS  THE  WAV  WE  DRAW 
A  HI6H  S(l.K  HAT-  To  GET 

THE  a<eAw  a/RV£,  draw  it 


FIRST  AS  AN  8.. 


TBVSOME 
OF  YOUR  OWN 


TE^T  I  MAVE  QRAWN  JU6T 
ri0  6EE  MOW  you  WOULP 


f  OR  PRACTICE,  WHY 
NOT  PRAW  OTHER  PIC- 
TiiRE^INA^IAAIUAR 
MAMN6I2  JN  THie  WAY 
YOUIL  SOOti  &E 

a/f/0fNAr/N6  Your  own 

CA2T00He.  PAY  PART- 
/CULAR  ATTENTION  TO 

ACTION, PRB^^ 
ANP  e%PRB^^lON., 

Until  WE  MEET  A6AIN 
ourHe^BPA6£^,Lor'6 

OP  6O00  lUCK  WITH 
WITH  YOpR  CARmONINei. 

^O  1.0N6  FOR  NOW. . . 
0 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED   .    .f^^ritTo^^Y^u 

Events  are  listed  by  time,  place,  name,  and  address  for  obtaining  information 


June  6-7:  Sagamore,    N.Y.;    SALVATION    ARMY   YOUTH    COUNCILS; 

110  New  Main  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

June  8-12:  Scottsville,  Tex.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

June  8-14:  Overland  Park,  Kans.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

June  10-19:  Ridgecrest,     N.C.;     SOUTHERN    BAPTIST    STUDENT    RE- 

TREAT; 161  Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  13-15:  Chicago,   111.;   SALVATION  ARMY  MUSIC   CONGRESS;    120 

West  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

June  15-19:  Des  Moines,  la.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10/ Mo. 

June  15-Aug.  1:  Rawl,  S.C;  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  STATE  ASSEMBLIES;  161 
Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  21-27:  Norton,  Mass.;  EPISCOPAL  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  CONFER- 

ENCE; Ruth  Cheyne,  233  Clarendon  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

June  21-27:  East  Sebago,  Me.;  EPISCOPAL  YOUNG  PEOPLES  CONFER- 

ENCE; Rev.  Tom  Akelev,  15  Pleasant  St.,  Gardiner,  Me. 

June  21-27:  Haverford,    Pa.;    EPISCOPAL    YOUTH    CONFERENCE;    Miss 

Beryl  Newman,  202  W.  Rittenhouse  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  21-27:  Germantown,  O.;  EPISCOPAL  YOUTH  CONFERENCE;  Irene 

Scudds,  412   Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,   O. 

June  22-26:  Fredericktown,  Mo.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

June  28-July  4:  Ceta  Glen,  Tex.;  EPISCOPAL  YOUTH  CONFERENCE;  C.  E. 
Canterbury,  Box  3086,   Lubbock,   Tex. 

July  6-10:  Cedarmore,  Ky.;   SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  STATE  ASSEMBLY; 

161  Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
July  6-11:  Vicksburg,    Mich.;    NAZARENE    DISTRICT    YOUTH    CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 
July  6-30:  Massanetta   Springs,  Va.;   SOUTHERN  BAPTIST   STATE   AS- 

SEMBLIES;  161  Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
July  12-17:  Quenmo,  Kans.;   SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  STATE   ASSEMBLY; 

161  Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
July  20-24:  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 
July  20-24:  Adrian,    Ga.;    NAZARENE    DISTRICT   YOUTH    CAMP;    2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 
July  20-24:  Camby,   Ind.;   NAZARENE   DISTRICT  YOUTH   CAMP;   2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 
July  20-25:  St.  Marys,  O.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 
July  20-29:  Mandeville,  La.;   SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  STATE  ASSEMBLY; 

161  Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

{Continued  on  pa^e  29) 
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Timted  ^Mm$4^4^ 


Sterna-  J4iak  a4dd  See  ^a^ 

Do  you  remember  back  to  the 
day  when  you  begged  Dad  to  let 
you  stand  on  his  shoulders  so  you 
could  see  the  parade?  Or  perhaps 
you  needed  Dad  to  give  you  a  big 
boost  so  you  could  reach  the  ap- 
ples on  the  tree.  All  too  often  we 
find  our  sight  too  limited  or  our 
reach  too  short.  Then  the  shoul- 
ders of  someone  who  is  standing 
tall  and  straight  come  in  mighty 
handy. 

Science  and  industiy  have  fin- 
ally learned  that  we  make  progress 
only  when  we  build  a  platform  of 
of  all  that  has  been  discovered  in 
the  past  and  then  stand  on  that 

to  see  forward  and  reach  upward.  New  machines  and  improved  tech- ; 
niques  are  constantly  being  discovered  and  added  to  the  platform  of; 
scientific  "know-how."  Each  generation  of  scientists  or  inventors  liter- ; 
ally  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tallest  of  those  who  went  before,  j 

In  other  areas  of  life  we  tend  to  make  fun  of  the  men  who  stand 
tall,  reach  high,  and  see  far  horizons.  We  call  them  dreamers,  idealists,  j 
or  Utopians.  We  pay  little  heed  to  the  historians,  philosophers,  and: 
theologians  who  build  a  platform  out  of  the  knowledge  man  has  gained  j 
by  pain  and  struggle  and  stand  on  that  height  to  describe  a  new  way ;: 
of  life.  In  each  of  the  last  sixty  generations  there  have  been  a  host  of  \ 
"practical"  people  who  rated  Jesus  as  an  impractical  dreamer  because 
he  stood  straight  and  tall  on  the  heights  of  the  Old  Testament  and  saw  ; 
a  new  life. 

Mankind  will  never  get  very  far  up  the  mountain  toward  brotherhood  : 
and  peace  if  each  generation  insists  on  starting  at  the  bottom.  We : 
need  to  learn  to  start  at  the  height  to  which  our  forefathers  have  carried  \ 
us.  We  might  soon  see  far  enough  to  guide  the  world  out  of  its  chaos  ; 
of  troubles  if  youth  would  learn  to  stand  up  straight  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  tallest  and  wisest  who  lived  before  them. 


-^oe  2> 


ana 
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Fellowship  in  the  Mediterranean 


Two  outstanding  groups  aboard 
hips    now   stationed    in    the    old 
center  of  Christainity,  the  Medi- 
terranean   Sea,    are    making    the 
most  of  their  chance  to  meet  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  and  show  to 
them   the   sincerity   and   faith   of 
America's     Christian    youth.     On 
unday,    January    11,    sixty-three 
len  from  the  "U.S.S.  Midway"  and 
16  "U.S.S.  Columbus"  teamed  up 
ji  a  trip  to  the  town  of  Tarrasa, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Barce- 
lona, Spain.  They  were  welcomed 
:  the  City  Hall  by  the  Deputy 
I  ay  or.  Then  they  worshiped  at 
lie    Spanish    Christian     (Protes- 
tant )  Church  where  the  service  in 
Spanish   was   interpreted   by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Vila  Ventura. 
Our  small  picture  shows  part  of 
the  group  at  the  church.  In  the 
center  are  ( left  to  right )  Chaplain 
Marshall   Brenaman   of  the  "Co- 
lumbus,"   the    Secretary    to    the 
Mayor,    Rev.    Mr.    Ventura,    and 


Chaplain  Roderick  Smith  of  the 
"Midway." 

The  Fellowship  on  the  "Mid- 
way" had  a  day  they  will  never 
forget  on  Youth  Sunday,  January 
25.  At  1100  they  conducted  the 
morning  worship  aboard  ship. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  wor- 
ship are  in  dress  blues  in  the  large 
picture  and  are  ( front  row )  James 
Ison,  James  Rankin,  Jennings  Lyon 
( president ) ,  Robert  Green  ( secre- 
tary), Willie  Webb,  (vice-presi- 
dent), Quinton  Christie;  (second 
row)  William  Curry,  William 
Drake,  and  Harland  Rusch.  The 
sermon  by  four  fellows  was  on 
"Search  the  Scriptures."  That 
evening  forty-five  of  them  went 
to  the  Methodist  Church  at  Gibral- 
tar where  special  music  was  pro- 
vided by  the  "Midway"  Protestant 
Choii'  and  four  of  the  fellows  con- 
ducted the  service.  Their  subject 
was  "Christian  Stewardship." 
To  celebrate  New  Year's  Day 
the  group  from  the 
"Midway"  went  to 
a  special  service  in 
the  Protestant  Re- 
formed Temple  at 
Marseille,  France. 
The  entire  choir 
sang  two  anthems 
and  about  sixty 
men  worshiped 
with  the  local  con- 
gregation of  about 
four  hundred. 

This  excellent 
group  meets  twice 


»"  ^'^ 


each  week.  On  Wednesday  nights 
they  meet  to  discuss  a  Bible  book 
which  all  have  read  in  advance. 
On  Sunday  evenings  they  discuss 
the  topics  in  THE  LINK.  Mem- 
bership now  stands  at  87. 


Our  congratulations  to  both  of 
these  groups  for  their  fine  pro- 
grams and  the  good  name  they 
are  giving  our  Christian  young 
men  among  the  people  they  visit. 


You  Are  Invited 

( Continued  from  page  26 ) 

June  29-July  3:    Springfield,  III;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 
Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

June  29-July  5:   Sawyer,  N.D.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAxMP;  2923 
Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

June  30-July  10:  Palacios,    Tex.;    SOUTHERN    BAPTIST    STATE    ASSEMBLY; 
161  Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

July  2-14:  Siloam    Springs,    Ark.;    SOUTHERN    BAPTIST    STATE    AS- 

SEMBLY; 161  Spring  St.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

July  5-18:  HendersonviUe,   N.C.;    EPISCOPAL   ADULT   CONFERENCE; 

W.  P.  Verduin,  RFD  3,  HendersonviUe,  N.C. 

July  6-10:  Dillwyn,  Va.;   NAZARENE   DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;   2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

July  27-Aug.  1:   Reading,  Mass.;  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 
Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

July  27-31:  McKensie     Bridge,     Ore.;     NAZARENE     DISTRICT     YOUTH 

CAMP;  2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

July  30-Aug.  6:  McCall,    Ida.;    EPISCOPAL   ADULT    CONFERENCE;    A.    E. 
Asboe,  755  N.  Arthur  Ave.,  Pocatello,  Ida. 
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He  Cared  about  Faith 

The   Story   of  John  Huss  1 

1.  To  give  us  a  brief  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  John  Huss. 

2.  To  instill  within  us  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  so  that 
we  will  see  that  our  Christian  Faith  calls  for  our  highest  devotion. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Acts  7:54-60,  Hebrews  11:32-40 


cJf  ^^^  YOU  ever  stopped  to  think 
of  how  much  we   owe  to  those 
who  have  gone  before,  the  out- 
i  standing   leaders   of  history   who 
■  have  passed  on  to  us  our  heritage? 
\  We  owe  a  great  deal.  Our  Chris- 
:  tian  faith,  for  example,   did  not 
.  come   to   us   from   pale,   anemic, 
compromising  Christians.  It  came 
through  men  of  iron,  men  dedi- 
cated to  a  cause,  men  who  became 
martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith.  Yes, 
they  were  willing  to  die  for  their 
faith,  and  because  they  were,  that 
faith  is  ours  today.  We  have  free- 
dom to  believe  it,  teach  it,  and 
Ve  it  because  of  "that  great  com- 
any  of  martyrs"  who  have  gone 
efore. 
\      This   month   we   are   going   to 
read  and  study  about  five  of  the 
men  who  were  extremely  signifi- 
cant during  Christian  history.  Of 
course,   there   were   many,   many 
others,  but  let  these  five  represent 
all  of  the  builders  of  our  heritage. 
These  five  certainly  stood  for  some 
vital  principles  which  are  a  part 
of  our  Christian  faith  today.  We 
ought  to  know  something  about 
them,  and  we  ought  to  catch  some- 
.  thing  of  their  spirit. 
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Searcher  for  Truth 

The  archbishop  eagerly  started 
the  fire  and  the  books  began  to 
burn — two  hundred  of  them — 
rare,  beautiful,  handwritten  books. 
"This  will  put  a  stop  to  that  here- 
tic John  Huss"  thought  Arch- 
bishop Zbynek  of  Prague,  Bo- 
hemia. How  greatly  the  Arch- 
bishop misjudged  John  Huss!  The 
flames  might  consume  the  books, 
but  they  only  added  to  the  fire  of 
determination  to  find  the  truth  in 
the  heart  of  John  Huss. 

It  was  this  honest  search  for 
truth  that  had  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  first  place.  Born 
in  1369  in  the  little  Bohemian  vil- 
lage of  Husinec,  Huss  displayed 
an  alert  mind  early  in  life.  After 
finishing  his  schooling  in  Husinec 
and  Prachatice,  he  decided  to  go 
up  to  Prague  and  study  at  the 
university.  It  was  a  great  decision 
in  his  life  for  he  became  an  out- 
standing student  and  when  he 
finished  at  the  university  he  was 
invited  to  stay  on  and  teach. 

During  those  days  the  whole 
world  was  hot  with  the  fever  of 
revolt.  Many  people  in  Bohemia 


had  grown  to  question  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  church.  Its  cor- 
ruption and  kist  for  power  were 
so  e\ident  that  many  reformers 
were  arising.  Discussions  on  these 
issues  were  going  on,  of  course,  at 
the  university  and  Huss  took  a 
decided  interest  in  them.  More 
and  more  he  was  turning  to  the 
church  as  a  hfe  \'Ocation.  Huss  dug 
deep  into  the  Bible  and  other 
books.  He  discussed  the  issues 
with  students  and  fellow  facult}^ 
members  and  here  is  where  he 
came  out:  The  basis  for  ti'uth  is 
the  Bible.  In  any  conflict  between 
the  established  church  and  the 
Bible,  the  right  course  of  action 
is  to  follow  the  Bible. 

Later  when  Huss  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Bethlehem  Chapel 
the  chapel  which  the  king  at- 
tended, he  developed  more  and 
more  his  idea  that  the  basis  of 
truth  is  the  Holy  Bible.  Naturally 
this  brought  him  more  and  more 
into  conflict  with  the  pope,  for  the 
pope  upheld  the  traditional  point 
of  view  that  the  church  was  the 
final  authorit}^  If  Huss  had  been 
a  weaker  and  less  influential  man, 
perhaps  the  conflict  would  ha\'e 
subsided.  But  Huss  became  an 
outstanding  preacher.  He  spoke 
forcefully  and  to  increasingly 
large  congregations.  He  substi- 
tuted the  native  tongue  for  the 
Latin.  He  eliminated  a  lot  of  the 
ritual  of  the  services. 

Fighter  of  Abuses 
Huss  became  a  heroic  fighter  of 
the  abuses  within  the  church.  He 
found  that  church  offices  were 
bought  and  sold,  that  priests  made 
divine  forgiveness  dependent  on 
the  money  which  was  paid  in  by 
the  confessor. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  we  pay  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
passed  on  to  us  the  Christian 
heritage? 

2.  What  is  the  basis  for  spirit- 
ual authority — the  Bible,  the 
church,  or  the  individual  con- 
conscience?  Support  your  an- 
swer. 

3.  When  you  are  opposed  is  it 
better  to  give  in,  or  is  it  better  to 
fight  for  what  you  believe  is 
right?  Why? 

4.  What  abuses  within  church- 
es today  should  we  oppose?  How 
may  we  bring  about  a  nev/ 
reformation? 

5.  Would  you  be  willing  to  die 
for  your  faith?  Is  it  better  to  live 
for  your  faith?  How? 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  thing 
Huss  fought:  In  a  nearby  province 
it  was  said  that  three  communion 
wafers  were  found  soaked  in 
blood.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
blood  w^as  actually  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  that  this  was  a  miracle. 
Hundreds  of  people  flocked  to 
the  spot  and  some  mii'acles  w^ere 
reported.  Huss  went  to  investi- 
gate and  found  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  gross  fraud.  And  he 
proclaimed  it  so. 

The  more  Huss  preached  and 
wrote  against  the  abuses  the  more 
he  was  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities  in  the  established 
church.  To  gather  evidence  about 
him,  the  pope  and  the  arch- 
bishop sent  spies  into  his  con- 
gregation. One  time  Huss  stopped 
his  preaching,  looked  down  at 
one  of  the  spies  and  said:  "Note 
that  down,  cowled  monk,  and 
carry  it  to  the  other  side." 
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Finally,  both  the  archbishop 
:  and  the  pope  took  action.  The 
;  archbishop  ordered  the  burning 
;  of  Huss's  books.  But  it  did  no 
\  good,  for  the  books  were  soon 
;  recopied  and  Huss's  fame  spread 
i  wider.  The  pope  ordered  Huss  to 
i  Rome,  but  he  refused  to  go.  This 
I  resulted  in  Huss's  excommuni- 
ition  from  the  church  in  March, 
411. 

Questioned    about   his    loyalty, 
Huss  said:  "I  will  obey  the  doc- 
trines  of  the   apostles   of  Christ. 
J  far  as  the  papal  laws  agree  with 
;  Liiese,  I  will  willingly  obey  them. 
But  if  they  do  not  agree,  I  shall 
ot  obey  the  pope  even  though  the 
:ake  were  staring  me  in  the  face." 
Although    there   was    a   strong 
atholic  opposition  to  Huss,  gen- 
ally  the  people  of  his  own  con- 
:egation  stood  behind  him.  Even 
le  king  at  one  time  said:  "Huss 
bound  by  his  ordination  oath 
to  speak  the  truth  without  respect 
of  persons."  The  pope,  however, 
ailed   Huss's   chapel  "a  nest   of 
eretics"    and    three    young    fol- 
lowers were  seized  and  beheaded. 
I 
]  Martyr  for  the  Faith 

j  Finally,  due  to  the  great  con- 
\  flict,  it  was  decided  that  there 
j  should  be  a  Council  to  clear  up 
I  the  many  questions  facing  the 
=  church.  Huss  was  asked  to  come 
I  and  was  promised  safe  conduct. 
j  On  this  basis  Huss  agreed  to  at- 
\  tend  the  Council  when  it  was  held 
I  in  Constance  in  1414.  However, 
i  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  was 
\  placed  under  arrest  and  shortly 
I  thereafter  thrown  into  prison. 
\  Again  spies  came  in  to  trap  him 
i  in  conversation  and  get  evidence 
]  that  he  was  worthy  of  death.  He 
I  was  placed  in  a  dungeon  near  a 
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sewer    and    grew    terrifically    ill 

Though  under  guard,  Huss  con 
tinned  to  speak  through  his  pen 
and  urge  his  friends  to  stand  by 
the  truth. 

Eventually  Huss  was  brought  ; 
before  the  Council.  He  had  hoped 
for  an  impartial  group  which 
would  weigh  the  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  truth  and  justice,  but  he 
was  to  be  disappointed.  When  he 
spoke,  his  accusers  would  shout, 
"Stop  your  arguments."  Then 
when  he  kept  silent,  they  would 
say:  "Look!  You  are  silent.  You 
have  admitted  your  errors." 

He  would  have  been  freed  if 
he  had  admitted  that  he  was 
wrong.  He  could  not  do  that.  It 
would  have  given  the  lie  to  the 
truths  he  had  taught.  So  he  was 
condemned  to  burn  at  the  stake, 
was  brought  into  the  cathedral 
and  a  paper  cap  was  placed  on  his 
head,  picturing  devils  struggling 
for  his  soul.  The  bishops  said: 
"We  commit  thy  soul  to  the  devil," 
but  Huss  quietly  replied:  "And  I 
commit  it  to  my  most  gracious 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Then  outside 
they  went  where  Huss  saw  his 
books  burnt.  The  great  man  was 
led  beyond  the  city  to  a  certain 
spot  where  straw  and  wood  were 
piled  up  around  him.  "Will  you 
recant?"  the  priests  asked.  Huss 
shouted:  "What  shall  I  recant,  not 
being  conscious  of  any  errors? 
In  the  truth  which  I  have  pro- 
claimed ...  I  will  this  day  joyfully 
die."  Huss  sang  and  prayed  and 
gradually  the  flames  seared  out 
his  life. 

But  Huss  was  not  dead.  The 
faith  for  which  he  died  would  go 
on  and  on  and  would  result  shortly 
in  the  Protestant  Reformation. 


^tudi^  Oailme  ^  ^une  7-/3  Jlauuieidce  P.   ^U^cf^eA^cdd 

He  Cared  about  God 

The   Story   of   George    Whitefield 

1.  To  give  us  a  brief  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  George  White- 
field. 

2.  To  help  us  see  the  importance  of  a  great  faith  in  God. 

3.  To  help  us  also  to  realize  the  importance  of  sharing  our  faith  with 
others.  | 

/]>a<>k<yiouHA  Mcdeniai  "  \ 

Suggested  Scriptures:  John  3:1-16,  14:1-7 


cJr.G.  Wells  once  said,  "Until  a 
man  has  found  God  he  begins  at 
no  beginning  and  works  to  no 
end."  It  is  wonderful  to  find  God. 
There  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
unless  it  is  to  help  someone  else 
find  God.  George  Whitefield 
found  God  and  then  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  helping  others  find  God. 
His  vocation  was  preaching.  Our 
vocation  may  be  different,  but  it 
is  everyone's  opportunity  to  share 
his  faith  with  others.  Whitefield 
made  winning  others  the  dominat- 
ing passion  of  his  life. 

He  was  unusually  successful.  Of 
the  three  or  four  persons  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing— that  remarkable  revival  of 
religion  which  came  during  the 
1740s — Whitefield  was  outstand- 
ing. Of  course  his  other  three 
friends,  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
William  and  Gilbert  Tennent  con- 
tributed their  part,  too. 

"Go,  Preach" 
Whitefield  was  born  December 
16,  1714,  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Glou- 
cester,    England.     He    was    the 


youngest  of  seven  children.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  only  two 
years  old.  Upon  the  mother  fell 
the  responsibility  for  rearing  the 
children.  She  was  peculiarly  proud 
of  George  for  he  was  a  good  stu- 
dent. He  was  especially  good  in 
memory  work  and  in  speaking.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  mayor  visited 
the  Gloucester  Free  Grammar 
School  (where  George  went  after 
he  was  twelve ) ,  George  would  be 
the  one  who  was  called  upon  to 
make  the  speech  to  the  mayor. 
Years  later  he  would  be  making 
other  speeches — preaching  ser- 
mons that  would  set  England  and 
America  on  fire. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  White- 
field  was  in  Oxford.  As  a  lad  he 
had  experienced  some  religious 
impressions  when  he  visited  his 
brother  in  Bristol  and  went  with 
him  to  St.  John's  Ghurch.  How- 
ever, in  Oxford  he  really  turned 
to  religion.  Two  books  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  thinking:  Law's  Seri- 
ous Call  to  the  Unconverted  and 
Scougal's  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Man.  But  more  influential 
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was  the  little  group  of  Methodists 
that  John  and  Charles  Wesley  had 
got  together.  The  Wesleys  and 
some  of  their  friends,  taking  note 
of  the  drunkenness  and  immoral- 
ity around  them,  decided  to  meet 

)ften  as  a  group  for  prayer  and 
Bible  study.  They  shared;  they 
found  support  for  their  ideals; 
they  visited  the  sick;  and  took  the 
sacrament.   By   this   time   George 

vas  interested  in  religion  and  be- 
gan to  meet  with  the  group. 

Not  long  after  George  started 
meeting  with  the  Methodists  he 
felt  called  to  preach.  At  the  age 
jf  twenty-one  he  was  ordained. 
T'he   Sunday  after  his   ordination 

e  preached  in  the  Church  of  St. 

lary  de  Crypt.  This  was  his 
:opic:  "The  Necessity  and  Benefit 
of  Religious  Society."  We  hope 
ministers  today  have  more  inter- 
esting titles  for  their  sermons. 

Early  Success 

After  his  first  sermon  Whitefield 

vent  back  to  Oxford.  He  had  no 

egular  pulpit  but  he  was  an  im- 

aediate  and  outstanding  success. 

During    some    weeks    he    would 

speak    as    many    as    nine    times. 

Someone    cautioned    him    about 

working  so  hard  and  he  replied: 

"I'd   rather    wear    out    than    rust 

out." 

What  did  he  preach?  A  lot  of 
things,  but  the  main  burden  of  his 
preaching  ministry  was  the  new 
birth.  God  was  calling  men  to  re- 
pent. In  one  of  his  sermons  he  uses 
some  interesting  illustrations  to 
point  up  this  need  for  a  new 
birth: 

As  a  piece  of  gold  that  was  once 
in  the  ore,  after  it  has  been  purified 
and  polished,  is  a  new  piece;  and  as 
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a  bright  glass  that  has  been  covered 
with  filth,  and  then  wiped  so  that  it  = 
becomes  transparent  and  clear,  is  a* 
new  glass;  or  as  Naaman  when  he';, 
was  recovered  of  his  leprosy,  so  that? 
"his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  ! 
flesh    of    a    fittle    child,"    could    be 
spoken   of   as   a   new   man;    so    our 
souls,  although  still  the  same  as  to 
essence,  when  they  are  purged,  puri- 
fied, and  cleansed  from  their  natural 
dross,     filth,     and    leprosy    by    the 
blessed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
can  be  truly  said  to  be  made  anew. 

The  written  words  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  spoken  words,  cer- 
tainly not  for  a  great  preacher 
like  Whitefield.  In  a  day  when 
other  preachers  were  reading  their 
sermons,  when  they  were  bringing 
one-hour-and-a-half  discourses, 
Whitefield  was  charming  his  con- 
gregations by  speaking  entirely 
without  notes. 

In  1737,  John  Wesley  asked 
Whitefield  to  come  to  America  to 
preach.  Indeed,  Whitefield  was 
the  man  of  the  hour,  for  America 
received  him  joyfully. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  he 
received  full  ordination  as  a  priest. 
However,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Anglican  church  to  the 
Wesleys,  Whitefield  found  the 
doors  of  the  churches  closed  toj 
him.  He  began  to  speak  out  in  the 
open  air.  And  that  was  a  very 
significant  event  in  the  history  of 
the  church — preaching  in  the 
open  air.  Wesley  could  scarcely 
reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  but 
finally  decided  it  was  the  thing  to 
do. 

In  1739,  Whitefield  returned  to 
Georgia;  but  he  did  not  plan  to 
become    a    settled   preacher.    He 


said:  "The  world  is  my  parish. 
Wheresoever  my  Master  calls  me 
I  am  ready  to  go  and  preach  his 
everlasting  gospel." 

On  this  trip  to  America  White- 
field  met  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
the  printer  became  quite  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  preacher.  Whitefield 
prayed  for  Franklin,  but  as  Frank- 
lin put  it — "never  had  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  his 
prayers  had  been  answered." 
Franklin  became  the  publisher  of 
Whitefield's  sermons.  Extraordina- 
ry crowds  attended  the  sermons  of 
Whitefield.  Seven  thousand  heard 
him  in  Chester;  five  thousand  in 
Wilmington;  two  thousand  in 
New  Castle;  eight  thousand  at 
White  Plague  Creek — they  had 
come  on  horseback  and  stood  in 
pouring  rain  to  hear  him;  and 
on  Market  Street  in  Philadelphia, 
thirty  thousand  heard  Whitefield. 

Franklin  tells  how  deeply  mov- 
ing the  evangelist  was: 

I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handfull  of 
copper  money,  three  or  four  silver 
dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As 
he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and 
concluded  to  give  the  copper. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made 
me  ashamed  of  that  and  determined 
me  to  give  the  silver,  and  he  finished 
so  admirably  that  I  emptied  my 
pockets  into  the  collection  dish,  gold 
and  all. 

In  November  1769,  Whitefield 
made  his  last  trip  to  America.  He 
preached  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  New  England.  The 
great  evangelist  was  deeply  worn 
by  all  his  travels  and  by  the 
strenuous  campaign  of  preaching. 
In  September  he  was  in  Boston. 
From  Boston,  he  went  to  Ports - 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  important  is  sincerity 
in  religion?  Do  most  church  peo- 
ple really  believe  they  have 
something  other  people  ought  to 
possess? 

2.  How  does  a  man  find  God? 
How  can  he  help  others  find 
God? 

3.  How  important  is  it  to  have 
a  little  group  of  friends  around 
you  who  believe  as  you  do  in  the 
Christian  faith? 


mouth;  after  Portsmouth,  he 
started  back  to  Boston  and 
stopped  at  Exeter  to  preach  to  a 
large  crowd.  That  was  his  last 
sermon.  A  minister  said  to  him, 
"Sir,  you  are  more  fit  to  go  to  bed 
than  to  preach."  "True,  sir,"  an- 
swered Whitefield,  and  then  said, 
"Lord,  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  thy 
work,  but  not  of  thy  work."  He 
spent  the  night  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Parsons,  minister  at  Newbury- 
port.  At  2:00  a.m.  he  awoke  gasp- 
ing for  breath  and  at  6:00  a.m.  he 
died. 

In  his  wonderful  memorial  ser- 
mon Wesley  said  of  Whitefield: 


What    an    honor    hath    God    put  = 
upon  his  servant!  Have  we  read  or         U 
heard     of    any     person     since     the    ^     * 
apostles  who  testified  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  through  so  widely  - 
extended  a  place,  through  so  large 
a  place  of  the  habited  world?  Have 
we  read  or  heard  of  any  person  who 
called  so  many  thousands  of  sinners 
to  repentance?  Above  all,  have  we 
read  or  heard  of  any  who  has  been 
a  blessed  instrument  in  His  hands  of 
bringing  so  many  sinners  from  dark- 
ness to  light  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God? 
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He  Cared  about  People 

The   Story   of   Walter  Rauschenbusch  f 

1.  To   give   us   a   brief  picture   of   the   life    and   work   of   Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 

2.  To  help  us  realize  that  Christianity  has  a  message  for  the  social 
.  order  in  which  we  live. 

\  Suggested  Scripture:  Amos  6:1-6,  1  John  3:17 


JoY^KX  social  security,  old  age 
pensions,  decent  wages,  shorter 
working  hours,  sanitary  living  con- 
ditions, a  program  for  slum  clear- 
ance— all  these  are  accepted  as  a 
part  of  man's  rights. 

But  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
Around  1880,  a  nineteen-year-old 
boy  by  the  name  of  Walter  Raus- 
chenbusch   received    twenty-fi\e 
ents  and  very  little  to  eat  for  a 
lay's    work   on   a   farm    in    New 
York.  Poverty,  disease,  unemploy- 
nent,  and  injustices  were  common 
n  New  York's  West  Side,  where 
liis    young    man    later    became 
pastor. 

Among  the  religious  voices  that 
were  speaking  from  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I,  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch's  probably  did  more  to 
bring  about  this  change  than  any 
other  one. 

He  saw  Christianity  not  as  a 
dead  creed  but  as  life.  He  saw 
that  Christianity  was  not  some- 
thing concerned  merely  with 
churchgoing  and  theology,  but 
something  that  made  a  difference 
every  day  of  the  week.  True,  he 
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saw  the  need  for  individual  con- 
version; but  he  also  saw  that  man's 
environment  was  important  and 
he  called  upon  American  churches 
to  Christianize  the  social  order. 

His  Early  Life 

Rauschenbusch's  life  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  idea  he  preached,  for 
the  environment  around  him  from 
his  boyhood  shaped  the  man.  He 
was  born  October  4,  1861,  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  minister. 
Early  in  life  Walter  evidenced  the 
ability  to  think  deeply  and  logi- 
cally. He  became  a  keen  student, 
gaining  his  education  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  his  travels 
abroad.  He  had  the  courage  to 
differ  with  tradition.  He  had  an 
independent  mind  and  sought  not 
to  appease  but  to  find  the  truth. 

At  the  age  of  17,  Rauschenbusch 
had  a  vital  religious  experience 
which  turned  him  permanently 
toward  God.  Says  he  of  this:  "I 
came  to  my  Father,  and  I  began 
to  pray  for  help  and  got  it;  and 
I  got  my  own  religious  experience. 
...  It  was  of  everlasting  value  to 


me.  It  turned  me  permanently  and 
I  thank  God  with  all  my  heart  for 
it." 

By  March  1882,  he  was  sure  of 
his  call  to  the  ministry  and  de- 
cided to  study  at  Rochester  Uni- 
versity and  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary. 

Hell's  Kitchen 

x\fter  his  graduation  from  the 
seminary  Rauschenbusch  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Ger- 
man Church  of  New  York  City. 
He  had  wanted  to  go  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Telegus  in  India. 

Instead,  at  a  salary  of  $900  a 
year,  he  went  to  New  York's  West 
Side  where  he  saw  people  liv- 
ing in  poor,  unventilated,  over- 
crowded, crime-breeding,  health- 
destroying  shacks.  He  discovered 
the  lack  of  playground  facilities. 
He  noted  the  ills  of  a  great  city. 
And  as  he  ministered  to  people, 
he  saw  how  incomplete  was  his 
message.  He  began  to  branch  out, 
to  apply  the  message  of  Jesus  to 
conditions  around  him. 

"What  is  the  answer?"  he  asked 
himself.  And  as  he  sought  the 
answer  he  studied  the  prophets 
and  the  Gospels  and  the  answer 
came.  The  Kingdom  of  God!  Yes, 
the  new  birth  is  essential  but  you 
can't  stop  there;  society  must  be 
redeemed,  too.  God's  kingdom  is 
one  of  justice,  of  fair  play,  of  truth, 
of  love. 

He  saw  the  need  for  the  organi- 
zation of  human  society  in  obedi- 
ence to  God's  will. 

He  asked  such  social  questions 
as  "How  rich  have  I  a  right  to 
be?"  He  joined  with  the  political 
forces  of  his  day  which  were  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  greater  equal- 
ity among  men.  But  basically  he 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  way  is  Christianity 
a  way  of  thinking?  A  way  of  be- 
lieving? A  way  of  living? 

2.  What  does  the  gospel  have 
to  say  about  poverty,  injustice, 
slums,  gambling,  alcohol,  poli- 
tics, etc.? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
definition  of  "A  Christian  Nation" 
by  Walter  Rauschenbusch? 

A  nation  that  shows  merciful  and  in- 
telligent helpfulness  to  the  weak  and  suf- 
fering; that  punishes  in  love  and  with  the 
purpose  to  save;  that  exerts  an  education- 
al and  bracing  influence  on  the  individual 
by  its  common  industrial  and  political  life; 
that  sets  men  above  property  and  values 
spiritual  and  ideal  forces  as  its  highest 
possessions;  that  founds  its  community 
life  on  the  principle  of  love  and  solidarity, 
equality,  and  service;  and  that  is  pene- 
trated with  a  consciousness  of  God  in  its 
national  outlook  on  past,  present,  and 
future. 

4.  Rauschenbusch  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "How  Rich  Have 
I  a  Right  to  Be?"  How  would  you 
answer  that  question? 

5.  What  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God? 


saw  that  the  radical  transforma- 
tion in  society  he  was  working 
for  would  come  about  only 
through  the  dynamic  of  the 
Christian  gospel. 

For  eleven  years  he  kept  up  his 
significant  work  in  New  York's 
West  Side  on  the  border  of  Hell's 
Kitchen.  But  the  influence  of  his 
minis  teiy  was  widening.  One 
tragic  experience  befell  him  in 
1888.  He  became  ill  with  grippe 
and  as  a  result  he  became  deaf. 
But  this  tragedy  he  bore  through 
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all  the  rest  of  his  years  with  a 
smile. 

In  1897,  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
accepted  a  call  to  become  a  pro- 
'^^ssor    at    Rochester    Theological 

v-^minary.  He  served  in  the  Ger- 
man Department  as  professor  of 
New  Testament  interpretation, 
natm'al  sciences,  and  civil  govern- 
ment. In  1902,  he  became  profes- 
sor of  chmch  history.  In  that  field 
he  served  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  given  perfect  freedom 
to  pursue  the  truth  as  he  saw  it 
and,  though  often  criticized,  he 
fearlessly  proclaimed  his  belief  in 
the  need  for  a  social  transforma- 
tion. 

One  of  his  well-known  stories 
will  illustrate  his  point  of  view.  It 
is  entitled  "A  Story  of  Three 
Miners."  These  miners  took  turns 
doing  the  housework.  Grinning 
Jim  was  first  and  one  morning  he 
started  to  get  breakfast  using  an 
old    stove    they'd    bought    from 

lother  miner.  The  stove  would 
not  draw,  smoke  filled  their  eyes, 
and  the  breakfast  was  a  failure. 
Jim  said,  "Grin  and  bear  it."  Next 
Mad  Tom  took  his  turn.  Still  the 
stove  wouldn't  draw  but  Mad 
Tom  plugged  up  all  the  holes  in 
the  pipe  with  his  chewing  tobacco 
and  swore  and  swore.  Finally,  Old 
Silence  took  his  turn.  "It  ain't  nat- 
ural for  smoke  to  come  down, 
instead  of  goin'  up.  There's  some- 
tin'  a-stoppin'  that  there  flue.  If 
I  kin  git  that  out  the  smoke  will 
act  all  right.  .  .  ."  So  Old  Silence 
worked  hard  and  finally  withdrew 
from  the  elbow  a  big  clunk  of 
dirt,  broken  sticks,  and  feathers. 
The  point  is  that  the  problems 
we  face  in  our  economic  system 
can't  be  patched  up.  We've  got  to 
find  the  causes  and  eliminate 
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them.  The  Lord  Almighty  wants 
things  to  be  better.  Let's  find  the 
cause. 

So  from  the  teacher's  desk,  from 
the  pulpit,  and  through  the  use  .; 
of  his  pen,  Rauschenbusch  made 
American  Christianity  conscious 
of  the  need  of  a  social  transforma- 
tion. 

He  wrote  eleven  books,  four  in 
German  and  seven  in  English.  Per- 
haps the  most  famous  was  Chris- 
tianity  and  the  Social  Crisis  first 
published  in  1907.  He  went 
abroad,  and  when  he  returned  he 
was  famous. 

Although  Rauschenbusch  was  a 
profound  thinker  he  was  not  theo- 
retical. There  was  always  a  con- 
nection between  ideas  and  life. 
For  example,  in  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  the  Social 
Crisis  he  speaks  of  his  eleven  years 
on  the  West  Side  of  New  York. 
Then  he  wrote,  "If  this  book  in 
some  far-off  ways  helps  to  ease 
the  pressure  that  bears  them  down 
and  increases  the  forces  that  bear 
them  up,  I  shall  meet  the  Master 
of  my  life  with  better  confidence." 

Broken  with  ill  health,  Raus- 
chenbusch quit  work  in  March, 
1918,  but  not  until  he  had  brought 
about  a  new  reformation.  When 
he  retired  he  said:  "Since  1914 
the  world  is  full  of  hate,  I  cannot 
expect  to  be  happy  again  in  my 
lifetime." 

We  have  lived  through  another 
World  War  and  the  world  is  still 
full  of  hate,  but  Rauschenbusch's 
influence  goes  on  and  on  for  he 
was,  in  the  words  of  his  biograph- 
er, "a  great  good  man."  ^ 


^  D.    R.    Sliarpe,    Walter   Rauschen- 
busch (Macmillan,  1942),  463  pages. 


God  Used  a  Mind 

The   Story   of   George    Washington   Carver 

1.  To  give  us  a  brief  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  George  Wash- 
ington Carver. 

2.  To  help  us  to  see  the  importance  of  dedicating  the  mind  to  God. 

3.  To  help  us  realize  that  men  of  every  race  have  some  talents  to  be 
consecrated  to  God  and  that  these  men  are  our  brothers. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Genesis  1:11-13,  Acts  17:26-28,  Romans  12:1-2 


/he  little  Negro  looked  at  the 
peanut  or  "goober"  as  they  called 
it  in  Alabama  and  prayed:  "O 
God,  let  me  know  all  about  the 
peanut;  then  I  can  give  my  peo- 
ple a  better  diet." 

God  answered  the  prayer  of  the 
little  man  by  letting  him  know 
not  merely  about  one  peanut  but 
many.  He  was  able  to  find  in  the 
peanut  fats,  oil,  gums,  resins, 
starches,  sugar,  and  many  other 
basic  compounds.  In  fact,  on  one 
occasion  this  man,  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama,  put  on  an  all-pea- 
nut dinner.  He  served  soup,  mock 
chicken,  peanuts  creamed  as  a 
vegetable,  salad,  bread,  candy, 
cookies,  ice  cream,  and  coffee — 
all  made  from  peanuts. 

Of  course  God  didn't  answer 
Carver's  prayer  in  one  minute.  It 
took  years  of  preparation  and  edu- 
cation; it  took  perserverance;  it 
took  hard  work.  Indeed,  it  took  a 
man's  life. 

Urge  of  the  Higher 
As  a  small  boy  George  Wash- 


ington Carver  had  always  yearned 
for  knowledge.  He  wanted  to  go 
to  school  but  in  his  community  he 
couldn't  for,  you  see,  his  skin  was 
black.  School  in  that  village  was 
for  whites  only.  But  he  did  get 
hold  of  a  Webster's  speller  and 
a  few  other  books  which  he 
promptly  devoured.  Moses  Car- 
ver, his  former  master,  treated 
him  almost  like  a  son  and  the 
respect  George  had  for  him  is  : 
seen  in  the  fact  that  George  ■ 
adopted  the  name  Carver  as  his 
own  family  name. 

Moses  Carver  encouraged  the 
boy's  educational  ambitions  and 
so  when  George  was  ten  he 
packed  up  and  left  for  a  Negro 
school  in  Neosho,  Missouri.  The 
school  was  "a  blab  school"  of  the 
Lincoln  type  and  it  took  George 
only  three  years  to  master  every-  ; 
thing  the  little  school  could  teach 
him.  He  discovered  that  a  family 
from  Neosho  was  migrating  to 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  so  George  de- 
cided to  go,  too.  In  Fort  Scott  he 
found  work  as  a  housekeeper  and 
cook. 
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George  discovered  that  life  was 
difficult  and  the  going  was  rough. 
For  instance,  at  one  time  he  lived 

or  a  whole  week  on  ten  cents.  He 
bought  five  cents  worth  of  corn 
meal,  five  cents  worth  of  suet,  and 

hat  was  his  grocery  package  for 
:he  week. 

During  these  days  of  wander- 
ing George  was  eager  to  get  back 
to  school.  Finally  he  sold  all  that 
he  had  and  set  out  for  Highland 
University,  a  small  school  in  the 
Midwest.    When    he    arrived    he 

^resented  himself  to  the  principal 
and  was  told:  "We  don't  take 
niggers  here."  Crestfallen,  he 
turned  to  his  wanderings  again. 
He  applied  for  admission  as  a 

tudent  at  Simpson   College,   In- 

iianola,  Iowa,  and  was  accepted, 
i^ater,  upon  the  advice  of  friends, 
he  transferred  to  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Ames. 

It  was  in  Ames  that  he  found 
his  field.  A  wizard  in  chemistry, 
he  began  to  apply  his  knowledge 
to  agriculture.  He  eagerly  joined 
chose  who  were  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  connection  between  the 
plant,  the  soil  it  grew  in,  and  the 
person  or  animal  consuming  it. 
Within  four  years  he  had  obtained 
his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
and  then  went  on  to  receive  his 
blaster's  degree  in  1896. 

Call  to  Tuskegee 
Down  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama, 
Booker  T.  Washington  had  begun 
in  1881  a  school  of  practical  arts 
for  southern  Negroes.  He  needed 
helpers  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
teaching  the  Negroes  to  use  their 
newly-found  freedom  construc- 
tively. They  needed  to  learn  how 
to  work  with  their  hands  and  how 
I  to  get  more  out  of  the  soil. 


When   Booker   T.   Washington 
heard  of  George  Washington  Car- 1 
ver  he  decided  that  here  was  a  | 
man  to  help  him.  So  in  1896  he! 
invited  Carver  to  come  to  Tuske- ; 
gee  to  invest  his  life  in  helping 
the    southern    Negro.    When    the 
invitation  came  to  Carver  he  said, 
"It  is  my  ideal  to  be  of  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number. 
I  will  come."  It  was  a  wise  de- 
cision; it  was  a  decision  of  service; 
it  was  a  dedication  of  mind  and 
heart  to  God.  From  1896  to  Janu- 
ary 5,   1943,   God  used   Carver's 
great  mind  and  great  spirit  not 
only  to  bless  the  southern  Negro 
but  to  bless  the  world. 

"God's  Little  Workshop" 

Carver's  great  work  was  in  the 
laboratory.  He  called  his  labora- 
tory "God's  Little  Workshop."  He 
saw  that  the  South  had  too  long 
concentrated  on  cotton.  Farmers 
were  wearing  out  the  soil;  they 
were  finding  they  had  nothing  to 
fall  back  on  when  the  cotton 
crops  failed. 

In  search  for  other  crops  which 
might  have  a  better  chance  to 
succeed  and  crops  that  would  re- 
build the  soil,  Carver  turned  to 
the  sweet  potato,  the  peanut,  and 
the  pecan. 

What  he  did  with  the  sweet 
potato  is  well  told  by  Margaret  R. 
Seebach  in  The  Land  of  All  Na- 
tions: 

He  (George  Carver)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  four  varieties  of 
flour,  five  kinds  of  library  paste, 
three  kinds  of  breakfast  foods,  two 
kinds  of  coffee,  fourteen  varieties  of 
candy,  forty-five  dyes  ranging  from 
jet-black  to  a  rich  orange;  as  well  as 


starch,  vinegar,  ink,  shoe  blacking, 
molasses,  fillers  for  wood;  and  sub- 
stances resembling  coconut,  choco- 
late, tapioca,  preserved  ginger,  and 
a  rubber  which  may  prove  to  be  his 
most  valuable  invention.  Thus,  from 
sweet  potatoes  alone,  over  a  hundi'ed 
products  have  been  derived  in  his 
laboratory,  each  and  all  of  which 
can  be  readily  manufactured  for 
practical  use. 

But  the  way  of  the  Negro  is 
hard.  In  spite  of  his  outstanding 
scientific  achievements  Carver 
had  to  ride  in  segregated  cars;  it 
was  often  forbidden  him  to  sleep 
in  hotels;  and  he  suffered  many 
other  humiliations.  However,  he 
developed  a  fine  sense  of  humor 
and  took  these  indignities  with 
such  a  wonderful  spirit  that  he 
was  the  master  of  every  situation. 

Indeed,  George  Washington 
Carver  lifted  the  level  of  his  fel- 
low black  men — twelve  million  of 
them.  He  brought  a  finer  life  and 
greater  hope  to  them.  And  even- 
tually he  was  rewarded  with 
many  high  honors.  He  was  made 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  in  London.  In  1922  he  re- 
ceived the  Spingarn  Medal, 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  per- 
son of  African  descent.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  visited  Tuskegee 
to  meet  Carver  and  the  two  men 
became  great  friends.  Carver  was 
frequently  consulted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  one  of  his  most  signif- 
icant contributions  was  in  the 
field  of  Bible  teaching.  One  Sun- 
day three  young  men  asked  for 
the  use  of  his  classroom.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  and  Carver 
looked  in  to  see  what  was  going 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  It  was  said  of  Jesus  that  he 
"increased  in  wisdom  and  in 
stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man"  (Luke  2:52).  What  was 
this  fourfold  development  of  Je- 
sus? In  what  ways  may  we  in- 
crease in  wisdom? 

2.  How  important  is  it  to  conse- 
crate the  mind  to  God?  How  may 
we  do  this? 

3.  How  did  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  use  his  mind  for  God's 
glory? 

4.  Frankly,  what  attitude  do 
you  take  toward  a  Negro  who 
may  be  smarter  than  you  are?  Is 
it  Christian?  How  does  God  use 
the  people  of  all  races  in  his 
kingdom? 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence and  religion?  What  do  you 
conclude  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  scientist  like  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  was  also  a  great 
Christian? 


on.  The  three  young  men  were  | 
studying  the  Bible  and  asked  Pro-  [ 
fessor  Carver  if  he'd  be  their  \ 
teacher.  He  couldn't  say  no  and  i 
the  class  became  an  outstanding 
one  with  three  hundred  pupils. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  state- 
ments made  about  this  great  man 
was  that  made  by  the  faculty  of 
Iowa  State  College: 

Mr.    Carver    has    admirable    tact 
and  is  universally  liked  by  faculty 
and    students.    He    is    a    thorough 
Christian  gentleman  and  gives  good  [ 
promise  of  marked  scientific  useful-  • 
ness  in  his  chosen  work.  '■ 

That  promise  was  certainly  ful-  ; 
filled.  : 
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Sacrifice  for  Service 

The   Story   of  Albert  Schweitzer 

1.  To  give  us  a  brief  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  Albert  Schweitzer. 

2.  To  help  us  evaluate  Schweitzer  and  his  ideas  and  apply  the  things 
we  learn  to  our  own  lives. 


Suggested   Scripture 
3:11-18 


0^  THE  EDGE  of  the  primeval  for- 
est in  Africa  stands  a  modern  hos- 
pital.   Its    several    buildings    oc- 
cupying   170    acres    sprawl    out 
across    a    green,    spacious    valley 
ear    the    Ogowe    River.    If   you 
ere  to  approach  the  hospital  at 
ight  in  a  boat  you'd  see  a  lamp 
burning   on   the   wharf;   for   that 
lamp  always  burns  at  night.  It  is 
symbol  of  the  Christian  spirit 
hich  characterizes  this  hospital 
1  Lambarene.  The  light  seems  to 
y,  "At  whatever  hour  you  come 
)u'll  find  light  and  help  and  hu- 
an  kindness." 

The  natives  from  all  the  forest 
ound  come  for  healing.  Suffer- 
g     from    malaria,     from    heart 
asease,  dysentery,  sleeping  sick- 
ness, leprosy,  strangulated  hernia, 
they  come  with  great,  ugly  sores 
and  with  excruciating  pain;  some 
5  them   come  walking   on  their 
v^iseased  legs;  others  are  carried 
on   mats   of  straw;   but  they   all 
come   asking   the   doctor  to  heal 
them. 

And  who  is  the  doctor?  Albert 
Schweitzer — doctor,  theologian, 
philosopher,  musician.  No  doubt 
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Exodus   20:13,    Matthew   10:37-39,    I   John 


you've  seen  pictures  of  Schweit- 
zer. He  is  now  seventy-eight  years 
old;  he  was  born  January  14, 
1875.  Yet  he  is  still  vigorous  and 
works  harder  than  many  men  who 
are  still  in  their  thirties. 

Schweitzer  is  a  large  man  with 
a  luxuriant  moustache,  a  master- 
ful nose,  a  broad  forehead,  wide- 
set  eyes,  unruly  hair,  and  a  large 
but  merry  mouth. 

Many  people  consider  Albert 
Schweitzer  the  greatest  living 
man  in  the  world  today.  Do  you 
wonder  why?  Briefly,  let's  get  the 
whole  story  of  this  man's  wonder- 
ful life  to  see  if  we  agree. 

The  Call 

Albert  Schweitzer  was  born  in 
the  home  of  a  humble,  evangelical 
minister  in  Kaysersberg  in  Alsace. 
For  weeks  he  was  not  expected  to 
live.  However,  he  not  only  sur- 
vived but  developed  into  a  hardy 
boy.  He  liked  to  roam  the  woods, 
play  the  piano,  and  even  attend 
the  services  of  his  father's  church! 

Several  experiences  of  his  child- 
hood point  up  how  the  man 
Schweitzer  was  to  think  and  live. 


For  example,  he  wanted  to  go 
without  an  overcoat  in  the  winter 
because  the  other  boys  had  no 
overcoats.  Once  he  won  a  wres- 
thng  match  with  a  boy  his  own 
age,  and  the  defeated  boy 
shouted,  "I'd  be  strong,  too,  if  I 
had  broth  twice  a  week  hke  the 
pastor's  son."  Schweitzer  says  that 
broth  always  gagged  in  his  throat 
after  that! 

Another  incident  points  up 
Schweitzer's  reverence  for  life.  A 
friend  urged  him  to  go  bean- 
shooting  for  birds  and  Schweitzer 
dared  not  refuse  even  though  in- 
wardly he  rebelled.  When  the  two 
boys  came  upon  a  flock  of  birds 
Schweitzer's  friend  fell  to  his 
knees  to  shoot.  Just  then  the 
church  bells  started  to  ring  and 
Schweitzer  waved  his  arms  so  the 
birds  took  their  flight. 

As  a  student,  Schweitzer  dis- 
played a  keenly  inquisitive  mind. 
"What  did  Joseph  and  Mary  do 
with  the  gold  the  wise  men 
brought  them?  Why  did  no  shep- 
herds become  disciples  of  Jesus?" 
And,  greatest  of  all,  "Why  is  there 
so  much  suffering  in  the  world?" 

His  three  major  interests  proved 
to  be  theology,  philosophy,  and 
music.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study  organ  under 
the  famous  organist,  Charles 
Marie  Widor.  Later  that  year  he 
matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg  as  a  student  of  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy. 

Schweitzer  was  intensely  happy 
as  a  student  and  later  as  a  teacher 
and  minister,  but  an  inner  voice 
within  was  calling  to  a  greater 
work. 

This  call  came  through  various 
means.  For  one  thing,  there  was 
Schweitzer's       sensitive       nature 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Recall  Schweitzer's  experi- 
ence crt  Colmar  where  he  saw  the 
stature  of  a  Negro  and  decided 
God  was  calling  him  to  return 
kindness  and  mercy  for  the  suf- 
fering which  had  been  caused  by 
the  white  man.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  idea? 

2.  Schweitzer  decided  to  give 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  to 
education,  art,  and  science  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  service. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  idea? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of 
Schweitzer's  concept  that  all 
forms  of  life  have  a  right  to  life — 
plants,  animals,  as  well  as  man? 

4.  Do  you  think  civilization  is 
on  the  decline  or  is  it  advancing? 

5.  How  important  are  Christian 
ethics  to  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion? 


about  the  suffering  of  the  world. 
For  another  thing,  there  were  the 
accounts  his  father  had  read  him 
of  the  work  of  the  African  mis- 
sionary, Casalis.  There  were  also 
the  reports  brought  by  Alsatian 
missionaries  at  home  on  furlough. 
Perhaps  most  of  all,  there  was  the 
deeply  moving  experience  he  had 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  when  he 
saw  Bartholdi's  statue  of  the 
Negro  in  the  little  village  of  Col- 
mar. Etched  in  the  lines  of  the 
statue's  face  was  the  suffering  of 
the  Negroes  of  Africa  brought  on 
by  the  white  man.  Schweitzer  de- 
termined that  he  would  give  the 
first  thii'ty  years  of  his  life  to  edu- 
cation, art,  and  science,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  service.  He 
would  seek  to  return  kindness  for 
the  suffering  others  had  brought. 
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During  the  nine  years  while 
Schweitzer  studied  and  taught  in 
Strasbourg,  Paris,  and  Berhn, 
three  significant  and  original  ideas 
emerged — one  in  the  field  of 
music,  one  in  theology,  and  one 
in  philosophy — his  three  major 
fields. 

In  music  he  became  a  student 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  was 
so  thorough  in  his  interpretation 
that  music  lovers  in  Paris  asked 
him  to  write  a  paper  on  Bach. 
This  little  paper  developed  into 
four  hundred  and  fifty  page 
ook  which  stirred  Bach  enthu- 
siasts throughout  the  world. 

In  theology  Schweitzer's  study 

led   to    a    new   approach   to   the 

^udy   of   the   life    of   Jesus.    His 

udies   led   him   to   believe   that 

esus  was  a  man  of  his  times  who 

elieved  strongly  that  the  world 

as    soon    coming    to    an    end. 

jhweitzer  contended  that  Jesus' 

re  and  teaching  were  to  be  in- 

erpreted    in    light    of    this.    The 

)ok   finally    resulting   from   this 

udy  is  known  as  Quest  of  the 

historical  Jesus, 

In    philosophy    one    word    ex- 

resses  the   conclusion  to  which 

chweitzer  came — epigoni,  or  the 

jncept  that  civilization  was  on  a 

ownward  curve.  Several  volumes 

nave  issued  from  this  idea  under 

the    general   title    Philosophy    of 

Civilization. 

The  nine  years  passed  and 
Schweitzer  was  thirty,  having 
won  doctor's  degrees  in  philos- 
ophy and  theology.  But  he  was 
not  yet  ready  to  take  up  his  real 
lifework  for  he  saw  that  the 
Congo's  great  tragedy  was  pain. 
The  need  was  for  a  doctor.  He 
must  therefore  prepare  to  be  a 
doctor. 
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Many    of   his    friends    thought 
Schweitzer  had   gone   crazy.   He 
knew  better.  He  knew  that  Chris- 
tian practice  was  more  than  Chris-  1 
tian  eloquence.   So  for  six  years  ;i 
(1905-1911)  he  studied  the  body,  t 
and  its  care  and  cure.  At  last,  late 
in  1911,  the  final  medical  examina- 
tion was  passed. 

Six  months  later  he  married 
Helene  Bresslau,  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  history  at 
Strasbourg.  Then,  after  a  year  of 
internship,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1913,  he  and  Helene  set  sail  for 
Africa. 

The  W'ork 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  state- 
ment even  to  sketch  the  tremen- 
dous job  Schweitzer  has  performed 
in  building  his  hospital  in  Lam- 
barene.  In  the  first  place,  he  went 
out  on  his  own,  independent  of 
any  missionary  society.  He  had 
to  depend  upon  his  own  earnings 
and  what  his  friends  sent  him  to 
buy  supplies  and  materials.  Next, 
work  standards  of  the  natives 
were  so  different  from  those  of 
the  west  that  Schweitzer  had  to 
watch  over  the  natives  every 
moment  lest  they  leave  their  jobs. 
Moreover,  he  had  to  struggle  not 
only  against  disease,  but  against 
fear  and  superstition. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  consulta- 
tion room,  an  operating  room,  a 
sterilization  room,  and  a  dispen- 
sary. Patients  were  healed. 
Schweitzer  considered  all  his  la- 
bors and  hard  work  worth  while 
w^henever  he'd  hear  a  patient  say 
"The  pain  is  gone;  the  pain  is 
gone." 

When  Schweitzer  first  went 
to  Africa,  he  thought  he  would 
have  to  give  up  his  music.  But  the 


I  Paris  Bach  Society  sent  him  a 
piano  especially  built  for  the 
tropics  and  equipped  with  organ 
pedals.  He  concluded  that  music 
would  provide  relaxation  and  give 
him  spiritual  balance  so  he  started 
playing  in  the  evenings.  On  a 
t\  pical  day  the  doctor  would  ti*eat 
thirty  or  forty  patients,  operate, 
spend  some  time  in  building,  and 
finally  in  the  evening  play  his 
piano  and  study. 

The  years  passed.  Came  World 
War  I  and  one  of  its  foolish  re- 
sults was  that  Doctor  Schweitzer 
was  imprisoned  and  forbidden  to 
minister  to  his  patients.  His  im- 
prisonment first  was  at  Lam- 
barene  but  later  he  was  taken  to 
Europe. 

It  was  seven  years  before  the 
doctor  was  back  in  Lambarene. 
Only  two  of  the  hospital  buildings 
remained.  The  task  of  rebuilding 
was  a  difficult  one  but  the  per- 
sistent Schweitzer  cajoled,  per- 
suaded, labored,  and  got  the  job 
done.  Then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  a  new 
site  for  the  hospital  two  miles  up 
the  river  where  the  Ogowe  di- 
vides. There  he  found  a  spacious 
valley  nestling  among  gently  ris- 
ing hills.  There  on  a  plot  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  acres  he 
built  the  hospital  we've  described 
at  the  beginning.  There  was  also 
room  for  a  garden  where  vegeta- 
bles could  be  grown.  Schweitzer 
called  it  his  Garden  of  Eden. 

Since  those  days  the  hospital 
has  grown — the  staff  and  patients 
have  increased.  Of  course  there 
have  been  many  other  hardships 
— among  them  World  War  H.  But 
the  doctor  has  carried  on  his  work 


in  Europe — where  he  went  to 
raise  funds  and  write,  and  in  Afri- 
ca where  he  has  healed  the  bodies 
of  men. 

Numerous  books  have  come 
from  the  doctor's  pen.  To  name 
a  few:  On  the  Edge  of  the  Prim- 
eval Forest,  The  Mysticism  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  Philosophy  and 
Civilization,  Out  of  My  Life  and 
Thought. 

Evaluation 

What  do  you  think  of  Schweit- 
zer? Aside  from  his  ideas  we  will 
all  say:  "Here  is  a  great  man. 
Here  is  a  man  who  invested  his 
life  in  unselfish  service  for  others. 
Here  is  a  man  who  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus." 

Schweitzer  is  an  original  think- 
er. He  did  not  accept  blindly  the 
theological  or  philosophical  con- 
cepts of  his  day  but  blazed  new 
trails  in  his  search  for  truth. 

Moreover,  Schweitzer  is  a  man 
of  dogged  determination.  Many 
were  the  times  when  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  give  up  his 
task,  to  say  it  couldn't  be  done, 
but  he  kept  on  and  saw  the  task 
to  its  completion. 

What  about  his  ideas?  We  may 
accept  the  man  Schweitzer  and 
admire  him  without  accepting  all 
his  ideas.  But  he  does  challenge 
us  to  think.  Is  civilization  on  the 
decline  as  Schweitzer  says?  What 
about  his  idea  of  Reverence  for 
Life?  Is  it  true  that  a  tree,  an 
insect,  a  pig  have  as  much  right 
to  life  as  a  man? 

What  will  save  civilization — if 
it  is  saved?  Is  it  not  a  return  to 
Christian  ethics  as  Schweitzer  had 
declared?  What  do  you  think? 
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FOR 
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OF     THE     MONTH 


BY 
JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOL 
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THEME:  Let's  Read  the  Life  of  Jesus  All  the  Way  Through 

1.  John  Goes  Before Mark  1:1-15 

2.  Jesus  Starts  Out .-. Mark  1:16-45 

3.  Doing  a  Good  Turn  Every  Day .Mark  2:1-17 

4.  Fitting  New  and  Old  Ideas  Together Mark  2:18-28 

5.  Doing  Good  on  Sunday Mark  3:1-19 

6.  Some  Called  Him  Crazy Mark  3:20-35 

7.  It  Depends  on  the  Person Mark  4:1-20 

8.  What  Is  It  All  About? ...Mark  4:21-41 

9.  He  Really  Was  Crazy Mark  5:1-20 

10.  An  Unpopular  Home  Town  Boy ..Mark  5:21-43 

11.  How  to  Go  Traveling ..Mark  6:1-29 

12.  Yes,  Jesus  Walked  on  the  Sea ..Mark  6:30-56 

13    Will  Washing  Do  It? ....  ...Mark  7:1-13 

14.  When  All  Fouled  Up  Inside Mark  7:14-37 

15.  People  Don't  Understand ...Mark  8:1-26 

16.  What  Is  of  Profit  to  a  Man? Mark  8:27-38 

17.  Jesus  Comes  in  First  Place Mark  9:1-29 

18.  Not  a  Wonder-worker,  But— : ....Mark  9:30-50 

19.  About  Parents,  Children,  and  Youth ...Mark  10:1-27 

20.  Folks  with  Special  Requests  .....Mark  10:28-52 

21.  The  Big  Parade ...Mark  11:1-19 

22.  Insincere  Questioning ......Mark  11:20-33 

23.  The  Costs  of  Enslavement  Mark  12:1-17 

24.  The  Most  Important  Commandment Mark  12:18-44 

25.  The  End  of  a  Great  City Mark  13:1-23 

26.  Be  on  Watch  and  Pray Mark  13:24-37 

27.  The  Last  Day  of  Freedom Mark  14:1-31 

28.  The  Last  Night ....Mark  14:32-72 

29.  Imprisonment  and  Punishment  ..Mark  15 

30.  Visits  With  Friends .Mark  16 
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VIA  AFRICA 

By  way  of  Africa  a  copy  of  the 
picture  of  the  United  Fellowship 
group  at  Purdue  came  to  my  atten- 
tion before  I  could  get  a  copy  of  the 
February  issue.  A  high  school  class- 
mate who  is  in  Africa  with  her  hus- 
band saw  it,  thought  she  recognized 
me,  sent  it  home  to  check,  and  my 
folks  sent  it  on.  Quite  a  surprise,  and 
more  so  that  she  recognized  me,  as 
I  don't  believe  I've  seen  her  in  four 
years  or  so.  All  of  which  attests  to 
the  fact  that  The  Link  is  widely  dis- 
tributed and  read.  I  am  thinking  of 
asking  Chaplain  Fellows  to  request 
a  i&w  copies  each  month,  to  be  sure 
I  get  one.  Those  I  secure  from  Kees- 
ler  are  eagerly  read,  so  I  think  a  few 
copies  should  go  in  our  Squadron 
Reading  Room  too. 

Earl  R.  Tuers,  Jr. 
GuLFPORT,  Mississippi 

LIVING   UP   TO   ITS   NAME 

We  received  copies  of  The  Link 
aboard  our  ship  last  week,  and  I  was 
really  happy  to  get  one.  It's  so  won- 
derful to  feel  that  this  fine  magazine 
not  only  links  us  to  our  local  church- 
es  but  also  links  the  military  com- 
munity all  over  the  world. 

Chaplain  Silas  Scott 
En  route  to  Japan 

SUPPORT   FROM   THE    *LINE" 

My  wife  and  I  wish  to  donate  the 
enclosed  check  in  support  of  your 
publication  The  Link.  ...  It  was 
during  my  recent  tour  of  duty  in 


Korea  that  I  first  came  in  contact 
with  The  Link.  It  proved  to  be  very 
enlightening  and  inspirational.  The 
lessons  seem  to  be  particularly  well 
prepared  and  presented.  Even  since 
returning  stateside  I  have  continued 
to  use  it  along  with  my  own  church 
quarterly. 

Major  J.  A.  Solether 
(7.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Long  Island 

LONG-TIME    FRIEND 

Since  I  visited  Philadelphia  in 
1942  as  a  sailor  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
friends  have  regularly  sent  this 
grand  book  to  me,  and  I  pass  it  on 
to  others  when  I  have  finished  with 
it.  I  might  say  it  has  cheered  and  in- 
spired our  lads  as  far  away  as  Singa- 
pore, and  others  serving  with  the 
forces  here,  and  also  men  of  our 
Band  who  have  been  in  hospital. 

H.  A.  Gravett 
South  Croyden,  Surrey,  England 

We  have  used  The  Link  to  assist 
in  holding  lay  services  on  board  for 
the  Protestant  members  of  the  crew. 
It  is  an  excellent  publication,  and  I 
wish  to  make  it  more  generally 
available  to  my  men. 

It  is  readable,  with  an  appeal  to 
all,  even  to  those  to  whom  religion 
is  for  others  to  practice,  and  it  assists 
greatly  in  showing  how  Christ's 
teachings  can  be  followed  in  every- 
day life. 

W.  J.  Valentine 
U.S,S. '' Marshall" 
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When  a  woman  puts  her  arm 
out  the  car  window  to  signal,  the 
only  thing  you're  sure  of  is  that 
the  window  is  open. 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

Tourist:  "Many  big  fish  in  this 
part  of  the  country?" 

Native:  "Many  big  fish!  Lady, 
we  don't  allow  boys  and  small 
men  around  here  to  bait  a  hook 
unless  they're  tied  to  a  tree." 

I'm  through  with  women,  they 
cheat  and  lie. 

They  prey  on  us  males  till  the 
day  we  die. 

They  tease  and  torment  and 
drive  us  to  sin — 

Say,  who  was  that  blonde  that 
just  walked  in? 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

Most  doctors  believe  in  the 
shock  treatment — mailed  out  the 
first  of  every  month. 

During  a  lesson  in  grammar, 
the  teacher  wrote  on  the  black- 
board: 

"I  didn't  have  no  fun  at  the 
seashore." 

Then,  turning  to  one  of  the 
pupils,  she  asked: 

"Eddie,  how  should  I  correct 
this?" 

"Get  a  boy  friend,"  Eddie  an- 
swered. 
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A    soldier    on    the    march    felt 
something   in   his   boot.    His   toe 
became  painful,  and  he  was  limp- 
ing badly  by  the  time  he  got  back  \ 
to  his  camp. 

He  took  off  the  boot  and  sock 
to  bathe  his  blistered  foot  and  J 
found  a  pellet  of  paper  lodged 
in  the  toe  of  the  sock.  On  it  was 
written:  "God  bless  the  soldier 
who  wears  these  socks." 

— Watchman  Examiner 

"My  old  hiied  man  made  a 
scarecrow  so  natural  that  it  fright- 
ened every  single  crow  off  our 
farm." 

"That's  nothing!  I  made  one 
that  scared  'em  so  much  they 
brought  back  the  corn  they  stole 
last  year." 

"Who  gave  the  bride  away?" 
"Her   little   brother.    He    stood 
right  up  during  the  ceremony  and 
shouted,  'Hurrah,   Louise,  you've 
got  him  at  last!' " 

"There  was  a  time  when  a  fool 
and  his  money  were  soon  parted. 
Now  it  happens  to  everybody." 
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"It's  army  surplus.  Mine  was  getting 
a  little  shabby." 
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